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THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY AS CONNECTED WITH A 
NATIONAL LITERATURE. 


T'ne remark is not uncommon at the present day, both in our 
own and foreign countries, that our highly educated men are, as 
a mass, opposed to the true influence of free institutions. ‘This 
unhappy perversion of sentiment, instead of being discarded with 
the thousand ephemeral prejudices, which have clouded at various 
times our political horoscope, but which have sank successively 
beneath the horizon, seems to be casting a broader and deeper 
shadow over the literary mind of the nation. Lowering, as it does, 
our character as a people, in the eye of the world, cramping that 
high influence which we should exert over all the civilized na- 
tions, and blasting our hopes of a native, powerful, original 
growth of mind, but few seem willing to wake up to a full con- 
viction of its ruinous tendencies. Democracy has never yet 
been painted to the world in its own proper colors; but long 
enough have its fair proportions been distorted by the narrow, 
bigoted spirit. Far too long has a free government been depicted 
to the other nations, as wholly uncongenial with high attainment 
and lofty thought ; as raising up a people of low and sordid affec- 
tions ; as cramping the noble aspirations of genius; as blunting 
the finest emotions of the soul; as chaining down the high toned 
spirit, and lifting up to wealth, to power, to distinction, the low, 
the mean, the grovelling; as defrauding the useful mind of its 
just rewards ; in a word, as reducing all the social relations, all 
the characteristic features of human nature, all hope, all effort, 
every spring and object of action, to one dead. flat, unrelieved by 
a single rise or fall. 

The prejudices, thus productive of such unhappy results, spread 
from mind to mind with fearful rapidity, and, once rooted, cling 
with vexatious tenacity. ‘They lurk in the daily pursuits of the 
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scholar, in the influences which are brought to bear upon the 
formation of his early character. Accustomed, as he is, to study 
the anatomy of government “ rather in repose than in action,”’ he is 
struck with a species of awe and bewilderment at the ‘“ wondrous 
strange” spectacle, of a whole people, gathering together its ener- 
gies, and rushing forward in the paths of reform and improvement 
with all the zeal of individual enterprise. He lifts his eye 
from the silent study of past nations, and beholds himself hurried 
on a mountain torrent, through regions almost of dreams. With 
a natural timidity, he dreads dangers where none can possibly have 
an existence. Perhaps he learns from history, that commotion 
in the ancient republics was the sure precursor of their downfall, 
and exagge rating dangers, forgetting the age in which he lives, 
regardless of the growing intelligence, the far reaching power of 
thought which time has brought to the light, he joins with all his 
might in the ery, that “ something is rotten in the state of Den- 
mark.’ Moreover, it has been a foible of the literary class in ev- 
ery age and civilized nation, to wish to discover something to 
complain of, either in the government instituted over them, or in 
the character of the people among whom they live, or in the 
common weaknesses of human nature—and men have always 
been willing to grant them a greater or less indulgence. Perhaps 
this spirit had its first origin in a burning thirst for the beautiful 
aud perfect, producing a nervous restlessness under existing abu- 
ses. Instead, however, of prompting them to look for the accom- 
plishment of their fond aspirings in the onward advancement of 
man as a social being, it has, (except in times of tremendous ex- 
citement,) induced them to turn a regretful eye to the days of 
earth’s youngest, freshest genius, as if there was to be found the 
sunny childhood of human nature. It has engendered wonderful 
systems of philosophy, by which the world, as by a miracle, is to 
be reformed and exalted—such a system as Locke had the bold- 
ness to offer as a constitution for the Carolinian republic, or such 
as the more imaginative and metaphysical Shelley would have 
called into vogue, to render the earth a poetical paradise, or such as 
we see in actual operation, attended by all its evil results, in what 
may well be styled a nation of scholars. We are told that, bu- 
ried in the depths of the German libraries, are systems of legislation 
fraught with the noblest democratic sentiments; yet there must 
they continue to moulder, until the people are roused from their 
studious lethargy—until the spirit of an active race “shall em- 
brace the cold statue, and start it into life, and youth, and beauty.’ 
The influence of these prejudices upon all the social relations 
in Our OWN country, creating unnatural jealousie s, arousing vain 
apprehensions, rendering a large proportion of the national intel- 
lect worse than useless, raising up questions of little or no impor- 
tance, and spending on them the powers of popular thought, are 
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all of them topics of the deepest and liveliest interest. Upon 
these, however, it is not our present purpose, and might be im- 
proper, to dwell at all. We turn to a subject more general in its 
bearings, concerning the scholar and philanthropist, as well as the 
patriot, and closely inwoven with all our prospects of future glory. 
These prejudices tend to crush the formation of a bold literature. 
Why, it has often been asked, have we no national literature ?—a lit- 
erature marked by some distinguishing feature of its own? Some 
have answered, because we speak the English tongue ; others, 
because we are yet too young; others still, because the greater 
portion of the national talent is turned to the arena of politics ; but 
most have asserted, that it is the eflect of our form of government 
and the character of our people, which hold out little or no en- 
couragement to literary genius. We know not where we shall 
better look for the cause, than in the prejudices of our own edu- 
cated men, which lead them to reason down with calmness all 
spirit of nationality, and to cling to the old systems of thought, and 
the old standards of excellence, which are fur from being allied 
with democratic sentiment. 

A literature, to be worthy of the title, national, must flow from 
the habits and feelings of the people. It must be the outburst of 
theirown master emotions, in the fervid gush of minstrelsy—the 
exhibitions of their own glowing patriotism, in the lightning 
flash of eloquence— the powerful workings of their own reason, 
in the deep tones of philosophy. It must be the free interming- 
ling of mind with mind upon all topics of interest or importance. 
Therefore must it be, like the splendid process of ecrystalization, 
the work entirely of nature ; whether those crystals shoot up at 
once, or in rapid succession, into gems of radiant light—pyramid 
or prism in dense forests of sparkling beauty—all must be the 
spontaneous effusion of nature, regulated alone by nature’s laws. 
Vain is it to hope ever to obtain a national literature, which does 
not breathe our common sentiments, which does not embody our 
common history, our common hopes and fears, which does not 
embalm the names of our ancestors, with the great principles they 
fought to sustain. 

And yet, in the true spirit of a free and noble people, do some 
of onr politico-philosophers discover the latent spark of a future 
and fierce conflagration. On that “ feverish excitement,” of which 
we hear so much at the present day, beneath which all the inter- 
ests of social life have flourished in richest luxuriance, do our 
men of letters ground their darkest forebodings of future misfor- 
tune. ‘Though strongly contrasted with that torpor which has 
always been the attendant of despotism, they seem to regard it as 
the very spirit which is in time to come, to subvert the fabric of 
our liberties, and elevate some popular favorite to rule the lawless 
passions of the mob. ‘That excitement may, on occasions, be 
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carried to excess, or that it may at times be turned into improper 
channels, no candid mind would wish to deny ; against these in- 
jurious tendencies, we should be earnest in opposing a strong bar- 
rier ; but it is not bec oming to cherish a prejudice against the spirit 
itself, from its possible exuberance. ‘That excitement, and con- 
tinued excitement is as ne cessary to success in national as in- 
dividual effort, that it has been the constant companion of liberty, 
and liberty the foster mother of science, and art, and literature, we 
conceive to be truths deeply traced upon each page of the world’s 
history. We have sufficient evidence of this in the old republics 
of Greece, a bright constellation mirrored in the dark ocean of ig- 
norance heaving its sullen waters around them, and in the bright- 
est of the bright, the far-famed “ fierce democracy” of rock-girt 
Attica. And when we behold these republics sinking beneath 
the shade of their own insignificance, as they resign their right 
of independence ; when we perceive all the glowing enthusiasm 
of genius, swept into darkness along with their liberties ; and 
when, on the other hand, we behold the gorgeous vision of the 
Roman commonwealth, swelling up from the garden of the earth, 
with the glory of her heroes, and the pomp of her triumphs, mag- 
nificent as the approach of day, and then perceive all fading away 
‘like a school-boy’s dream’’—her soldiery, no longer able to find 
excitement in the din of battle, rushing to the bloody shows of 
the circus and amphitheater, we must be compelled to cherish that 
spirit which keeps the attention of our people alive, upon all top- 
ics concerning their personal happiness and political security. 
What constituted the difference between these renowned repub- 
lics, and the nations that slept the death-sleep of despotism near 
them? What gave to the mythology of the Greeks that tasteful 
elegance, which gives a charm to vaguest superstition, while the 
my thology of Eg rypt remained dark, bloody, repulsive? Was it 
any advantage of soil and climate ? or was it a precedence in the 
cultivation of letters, which rendered the former people so vastly 
superior to the countless hosts of Persia and Assyria‘ Yet both 
the climate and soil of the latter were famed to be far more attrac- 
tive, and Cadmus introduced into Athens the Phenician alpha- 
bet, in which were to be couched the choice productions of the 
muse of Parnassus. 

But more especially in tracing the progress of free principles in 
modern times, do we find them kindling along their path a blaze 
of enthusiasm, until in rainbow splendor it spans the heavens from 
east to west. All are acquainted with the degeneracy of the hu- 
man mind after the downfall of the Roman empire, and the firm 
establishment of papal dominion. Cloud mounted on cloud, dark- 
ening its horizon, gathering in revolving blackness, until the last 
star was blotted from the firmament, and the world was wrapt in 
the deepest midnight of ignorance. Every refinement of torture, 
every stratagem of malignity, which could excruciate the body 
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or debase the mind, was called into earnest and constant requisi- 
tion. All knowledge was locked up in the walls of the convent ; 
all wealth was monopolized by a sordid and blood-thirsty priest- 
hood ; the wings of genius were clipped, and the worst passions 
of the human breast inflamed to their intensest glare. It is only 
in contemplating the gloomy depths into which the human mind 
has at times been plunged, that we are enabled to realize the 
priceless blessings which we ourselves ara enjoying. ‘The night 
of the middle ages is one from which the mind shrinks back with 
instinctive horror. And what was it other than a high and noble 
enthusiasm, kindled on the altar of Italian liberty, which roused 
the continent to life and action—started the human soul from the 
almost dreamless slumbers of centuries—brought the sombre pal- 
aces of the feudal times, with their turrets and battlements court- 
ing the sky, in thunder to the earth—tore the fetters from the 
freedom of the press, and taught the mind of man to rise up in all 
its native majesty. 


“ Or quai pensier, quai petti 


Son chiusi a te, sant’ aura, e divo ardore ! 


In turning to our country, we may expect to find the tenden- 
cies of this spirit more fully exemplified. We are aware how 
liable the mind is to be borne away in the contemplation of such 
a subject—to be borne, perhaps, beyond the region of truth. We 
are fully conscious, that excess of prosperity may be as injurious 
to a nation, as it may be to an individual, and that the injunction 
of the poet is universal in its application : 


ee 


Aequam memento rebus in arduis 


Servare mentem, non secus in bonis.’ 


But when we contemplate the glorious spectacle our own coun- 
try presents,—the glorious example she has set to the world ; 
when we perceive the high capabilities and lofty attributes of hu 
man nature, as freed from the shackles of slavery,—the giant 
mould of a nation’s character,—the sublime unfolding of a na- 
tion’s energies,—the rapid progress of a free people in all that can 
constitute national or individual happiness; our flag loved and 
honored on the remotest shores,—our name a synomyme for all 
that is great or enviable in a people, we feel that we cannot too 
highly esteem that liberal policy which has thus rendered us so 
distinguished among the nations. 

While this may be regarded as the mere rhapsody of a heated 
fancy, we still insist that there is a useful lesson to be learned from 
these two contrasted pictures in human history ; there is much in 
them to endear our own free institutions to our hearts, and to 
make us beware of cramping, in the slightest degree, the great 
principles which breathed forth in our own and other revolutions, 
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that mark the various stages of man’s progress towards refinement 
and happiness. But while we feel justified in assuming these 
as truths too clear to admit of any, the least hesitation, we think 
also that powerful arguments are here presented, to bring us to 
the firm conviction, that this government and country do open 
the noblest vista, down which the inspired eye of genius has ever 
gazed, for mental effort and mental advancement. Laying en- 
tirely out of view the barriers removed from before the cultivation 
of letters, and the encouragements offered, we shall merely speak 
of that spirit itself, which “ breathes the breath of life” in every 
channel of human exertion, into every topic of human thought. 
That spirit has, indeed, so far desolated the world with revolu- 
tions, the darkest and bloodiest, throwing into dire confusion all 
the elements of the political atmosphere, in order to create from 
them a new and purer, which might reach through its ubiquity 
the lowest recesses of society, call forth latent worth wherever it 
might have shrunk from the frown of oppression, and teach the 
humblest to make use of those powers which God has given him. 
‘l'his great work has now passed through the first and raost diffi- 
cult stage towards its final and glorious completion, and the spirit 
which inspires it has assumed a wholly ditlerent tone and com- 
plexion, for now the human mind is free. Itcan think and act for 
itself. A free press is thrown open to the world. A nation’s in- 
tellect stands out to view in its giant yet beauteous proportions. 
The struggle is now between mind and mind—no longer between 
body and body. ‘The nation’s hero is to be no longer the blood- 
stained warrior, reeking in his glory, but he who shall wield with 
greatest power the scepter of truth ; who shall exert the mightiest 
and best influence ; who shall impress his name the deepest on his 
country’s institutions ; who shall give birth to ennobling thoughts 
and creative principles. 

And this spirit alone should give to our literary productions a 
striking trait of original force and energy. We find that the lit- 
erature of every civilized people, tracing back to the farthest 
epochs of history, has always been marked by some one promin- 
ent feature in their own character. ‘The exquisite taste of the 
Athenians, which displayed itself in all their arts—their statuary 
and architecture, as well as in the graceful intricacies of their my- 
thology—also makes its appearance in the natural simplicity and 
elegant sublimity of their poets, philosophers, and orators. W ith- 
out stopping to designate, we may say, that the same is observable 
in the literature of modern nations—of Germany, Italy, France, 
and England. Now what should be the leading feature of our 
literature—bold, native, original? It should, in a single phrase, 
be fired with the spirit of a free and proud people, a people of im- 
mense energy and boundless resource, thinking, and as they 
think, aeting—exulting in having realized the bright dreams of 
the ancient poet, and still pressing forward to the goal of national 
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perfection ;—4t should be filled with noble excitement. ts every 
“thought” should “ breathe,” its every “ word” should “ burn.”’ 

Could we draw a symbol by which to represent it, it shovld be 
a statue of gigantic dimensions, every muscle, firm and com- 
pact, fashioned for strength and activity; its feet should be set 
upon the constitution ; in its right hand should be held forth the 
declaration of independence ; the trump of liberty should be placed 
to its lips, proclaiming aloud to the world the solution of that great 
problem of centuries, THAT MAN MAY GOVERN HIMSELF. 

We might go on speculating, without a definite limit, upon the 
character of our national literature, but we desist. ‘That the dem- 
ocratic principle should, in its influence upon the human soul, 
unfold hitherto latent powers and emotions, produce new and viv- 
id combinations of thought, add unknown grace and vigor to 
every movement of the mind, give to all its struggles and out 
pourings a distinguishing characteristic of nationality, will not, 
we imagine, be deemed a subject of doubt. And under a govern- 
ment original in its nature, original in its operation on social char- 
acter, original in its settlement, and original in its relations to the 
world, certainly there must be ample materials afforded to the 
inventive genius, all enlivened by that spirit, that Promethean 
fire, that lightning of a nation’s being, comprised in the single 
phrase, liberty of thought and action. But our literary men have 
yet to feel the quickeniny influences of this spirit. ‘They have 
yet to burn with the true fervor of democratic emotion. ie 
views have yet to be so expanded as to embrace, with a life-giv- 
ing philanthropy, all the various interests of man—man as ‘a is 
onal all around the globe. Under the magic of that principle 
onward advancement, which lies at the bottom of the faith of A 
democrat, they have yet to see future generations brought into 
close intimacy with their own minds and hearts, glorying in the 
bright achievements of their own genius, acknowledging the sove- 
reignty of their own thought; they have yet to feel themselves 
a central heat, diffusing warmth, and light, and happiness, not 
only over the present denizens of earth, but over humanity in 
every age. ‘The *) have yet to be conscious. that to achieve anv 
great conquest in the realms of thought, they must beware of 
deadening those nerves of noble emotion, which spring from a 
firm trust in the innate goodness of human nature ; that faith in 
a higher and better condition on earth, which is the surest test of 
a faith ina higher, and purer, and holier life to come. ‘They 
must learn to banish their traitor doubts and misgivings, and yield 
themselves to that inspiring excitement, beneath whose influ 
ence only can man be advanced to the highest perfection in his 
mental, moral, or physical nature. "Then, and not tll then, may 
they find, to their own astonishment, the tlood-tides of new and 
onginal thought, of new and original expression, gushing forth 
pure, copious, without an eflort. 






THE WIND. 


Sap and wild is the wail of the wind, 
As on viewless wings it hurries past 

Oh! whence this spell, that quiets the mind, 
And passion enchains in slumbers fast 


"Tis said that off at eventide, 

When still the leaf, and clear the sky, 
On airy wing kind spirits ride, 

And charm the wilds with minstrelsy. 


Tis to the voice of these we listen, 
In lonely place when sad we roam ; 
While fir away o'er meadows glisten, 
The lamps that light the fire-fly home 


Oh! know you not that the rushing winds, 
The zephyrs that kiss the fragrant grove, 

Are the pinions’ sweep of mighty minds, 
Or spirits that sad and lonely rove ? 


Who cannot hear in the howling blast, 
That seatters the rain, or vestal snow, 
A gentle voice as it hurries past, 
That bids our hearts with sympathy glow ? 


Have the winds so wild, the power to wake 
Long silent chords of memory's lyre ? 
Can the blasts alone the slumbers break, 
Of fecling's deep, but smothered fire ¢ 


Oh, no! around us spirits dwell : 
From fleecy cloud, trom fading leaf, 
Their whisp rings come, with magic spell, 
To silence passion, quict grief. 


Oh! LT love to hear the glad winds blow, 
When deep the night, and dark the sky ; 
For | hear in wild unceasing flow, 
The spirit tones that swell on high. 


And I love to hear at eventide, 
The music sweet of forest and rill, 


When softer notes on light wings ride 
O'er gentle dale, and wood-crowned hill. 





LOVE AND WAR IN THE WILDS OF CANADA 
A TALE OF I756-R8. 


* Mark ye the flashing oars, 
Aud the spears that light the deed ; 
Each hath brought back his shield, 
Maid, greet thy lover home.” 


Ow a brilliant starlight night towards the close of the summer 
of 1758, soon after the bell of the only small cathedral Montreal 
then contained, had chimed the hour of midnight, there might be 
seen two figures so closely enveloped in the French costume of 
the day, as to conceal their persons from observation, silently 
threading their way through one of the dark streets of the city, 
leading to the quays on the banks of the majestic St. Lawrence. 

‘Their hasty steps and noiseless tread, with the frequent chang- 
ing of their course, could not fail to attract the attention of the 
most careless observer. Reaching a dilapidated portion of the 
city’s walls, they rapidly passed over it to a secluded point upon 
the river, a short distance below the fortifications of the town, 
aud as they supposed, beyond the observation of the dozing sen- 
tinel. 

Here a light canoe was launched by one whose form and dress 
bespoke him a “son of the forest ;” and they were about to enter, 
when their Indian friend Teniqua, (for such was his name, ) calling 
their attention to the movements of a sentinel, whose observation 
they seemed to have attracted, and directing them to remain mo- 
tionless, took his bow and arrow, threw himself beneath the 
shade of a few old logs and bushes, and soon gained a near post- 
tion to the sentinel, who had approached within a few paces of the 
objects of his suspicion: when a gentle breeze suddenly casting 
aside the fur over-dress of one of them, displayed the slender 
torm of a female, whose jeweled necklace and silver fringed 
pelisse, reflecting the rays of the rising moon, quickly convinced 
the hitherto doubting sentinel. In an instant his carabine was 
presented, with the ordinary demand of “ Who's there?” "Trem- 
ulous with fear they were about to reply, “ Friends,” when the 
shrill whistle of an arrow—a groan, and the heavy fall of the dy- 
ing sentinel released them from their suspense. ‘The well-aimed 
wrow of 'T eniqua had done its work upon one of the hated 
Frenchmen. 

In an instant they entered the boat and pushed from the bank, 
but had receded only a few reds, and were yet in hearing dis 
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tance of the shore, when they saw the forms, and heard the 
voices of men upon the bank they had a moment before left. 

“The birds are flown,” said one of them. “ There! yonder 
go the cursed rebels; but Jet’s take them on the wing.” And 
suiting the action to the word, their guns were leveled, and would 
perhaps have effected their wishes, but for the interference of 
their commander—* No, for God’s sake, no!” said he, “ seize 
yonder boat, and let us pursue the rascals.” 

'T’o tear loose, and launch a light boat, was but the work of a 
moment for three sturdy soldiers, urged on by the promises and 
commands of their leader. ‘The canoe had however receded so 
as to appear but like a dark speck upon the silvery waters, ere the 
pursuit commenced. 

There was the struggle on the one hand for freedom—for life. 
and that which was dearer than life. On the other, for the sweets 
of revenge. ‘Teniqua and his companion labored in silence. 

Each seemed to tly over the waters; yet "Teniqua saw the 
other boat was rapidly gaining on them. ‘Their oaths and impre- 
cations became more and more distinct; when the fair maiden, 
who, seated in the stern of the boat, had been eagerly watching 
their pursuers, and stimulating her companions to greater effort, 
suddenly exclaimed, “'They are fast gaining on us! [ can 
already hear their threats of revenge! Senezergus is of the 
number! Heaven preserve us from his power! Oh! Henry! 
Oh! 'Teniqua!—save us from their hands!” The shore was 
now in view; a few strokes of the oar could bring them to 
it; but their pursuers must inevitably strike the bank nearly as 
soon asthey. ‘ What say you, Teniqua,” said Maverick, “can 
we reach the land in time to gain your hidden caverns?” “ Im- 
possible,” was the laconic reply in broken French. ‘The answer 
was like an electric shock to his two companions ; long and fondly 
indulged hopes were in an instant blasted. Maverick dropped his 
oar, and drawing a brace of pistols from beneath his dress, re- 
solved to die sooner than yield. 

“Madman,” said 'Teniqua, “ would you certainly give yoursell 
and your woman into the fangs of these hounds of h—l: Gain 
the shore, where from behind trees or logs, we may lessen their 
number as they land, and then try the edge of our knives upon 
the rest.”’ 

M. seeing the folly of his course again plied the oar. They had 
just gained the covert of a log on the bank, when their pursuers 
swept into a small cove a few paces below them. ‘“ Now is our 
time,” said 'Teniqua. “ Aim sure if you would live!" And they 
were just about to fire, when their fair companion rushing to them, 
and throwing their pieces aside, shrieked “ forbear! forbear !—do 
not fire—Edward is there, and uncle; and I'd rather die myself 
than see them bleed. Fly, Teniqua—take Henry to your retreat. 
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You know the forest—they cannot pursue you, and their ven- 
veance Will be sated on recovering me.” “ Never! never!” eried 
M. halt frantic with rage and disappointment. “No! never will 
I desert you, Viola, ull torn from you by brutal foree! Think 
not that [am so base and heartless. Gio, kind "Teniqua, you can 
assist us no longer—save your life and be my avenger. For since 
Heaven frowns upon Us, l am resolved to vo back, that IT may at 
least have the pleasure of knowing that my sun sets within the 
same walls, that contain all for which I'd live—deprived of which, 
I'd choose to die.’ In vain did Viola entreat Maverick not so 
rashly to sacrifice his freedom and life ; he still persisted. ‘Teni- 
qua had escaped ; but his companions fell again into the hands of 
their enraged pursuers, who would, but for the tears and entreaties 
of Viola, have instantly sacrificed Maverick to the manes of their 
fallen comrade—the deed of Teniqua. Viola met the savage glare 
of her uncle’s eye with that inetlable look of scorn and contempt, 
in which point at least Heaven has granted woman much to excel. 
He treated her with the savage roughness of one long accustomed 
to command, and who feels that his designs have been nearly 
thwarted, by one he deemed scarce worthy of apprehension. 
They were placed in the boat, and quickly returned to the city ; 
when Maverick was put under the strictest guard, and Viola un- 
der the care of her uncle. But we pause to give the reader some 
account of the persons introduced. Henry and Celia Maverick 
were the only children of Captain Maverick of the British navy, 
and decended from an ancient and highly respected house in the 
west of England. Captain M. on retiring from the navy, after 
valuing distinguished reputation, on account of pecuniary embar- 
rassments, Was induced to remove to the new world, and _ settled 
at New York ; where, with the remnant of his fortune, he might 
live, in what was there considered opulence, and even splendor. 

Henry Maverick, at the time of which we are speaking, was 
just tuened twenty one ; the hope of his father—the idol of his 
sister; possessed of a figure singularly prepossessing, a counte- 
nance indicating a meditative turn of mind, and an eye beaming 
forth a noble frankness of soul, which with a commanding form, 
composed a figure “once seen not soon to be forgot.” Of high 
spirit, and courage, he was only ambitious of becoming worthy of 
his distinguished pedigree, and of raising the fallen fortunes of 
his family, by noble achievements and lofty daring. 

With such sentiments, he heard with pleasure, that in the con- 
test between the mother country and France, the scene of strife 
would be on the soil of his adopted country. On the demand for 
troops, for the protection of the northern frontier, against the in- 
cursions of the French and their Indian allies, he eagerly enlisted ; 
and entrusted with the command of a company under Johnson, 
proceeded with him against Crown Point. 
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At the bloody engagement with Dieskau, his intrepid bravery 
and courage won for him the station vacated by the fall of Col. 
Williams. Highly successful in numerous skirmishes with the 
enemy, he was sent in the spring of °56, with a reinforcement 
for Mercer at Oswego, where he arrived a short time before the 
brave Montcalm appeared with an overwhelming force, and took 
the place after a most gallant resistance. Maverick’s conduct on 
the occasion merited and received the highest encomiums. Hence 
he was sent a prisoner of war to Montreal. Viola Stricland was 
the only child of Francis Stricland,—a younger son,—who was 
placed in the army according to English custom, after performing 
important, though not brilliant services in India, engaged in ad- 
vantageous commercial transactions ; and after amassing a fortune 
of near £10,000 per annum, returned to his native isle—mar- 
ried a French lady of some distinction, and purchasing a neat 
and elegant mansion near the metropolis, resolved to spend the 
remainder of his life in ease and affluence. Viola, her mother dying 
soon after her birth, and a raging epidemic removing her father 
when she was but three years old, was left under the guardian- 
ship of a paternal and maternal uncle. Her time was spent alter- 
nately at the residence of Sir George Stricland, and with her 
maternal uncle at Paris, enjoying every advantage of society and 
education that her family and fortune could bestow. 

She was at the romantic age of seventeen, when her uncle, 
General Senezergus, was ordered with a regiment of troops to 
Montreal. Senezergus was naturally pleasant and agreeable ; 
yet cunning and intriguing. Opposition he could never brook. 
And did any one ever attempt to thwart his designs, his suavity 
was the means, his power the covering, for performing the severest 
acts of revenge. 

Viola was his idol—next to her an adopted orphan relation, 
Edward Senezergus, was his favorite; with whom from child- 
hood Viola had lived in the intimacy of a sister, and whose chiv- 
alrous spirit and courtly mien pleased her; although she often 
saw in his character the germs of that French philosophy tending 
to a dereliction of all moral principle—a total wrecklessness of 
character, and disregard of all the social virtues, so essential to 
human happiness. Senezergus’s mortal hatred of the English, 
together with his love of Viola, had caused him to form many 
plans and indulge many hopes of her alliance with some scion of 
French nobility. Nor was it strange that in the social intimacy 
of Viola and Edward, he imagined he saw their future union. 
Edward, aware of his uncle’s wishes, was himself very desirous of 
winning so valuable a prize. 

Under such circumstances, it was with the highest pleasure that 
they heard of her desire to visit the new world in company with 
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them. After many remonstrances from her English relations. 
she sailed with her uncle and Edward for Montreal. 

Viola Stricland, the Anglo-French heiress, soon beeame the 
theme of fashionable gossip ; attracting universal admiration from 
the oflicers of the army, and the aristocracy of the town, (for 
then, even as now, Montreal had its purse-proud nobility and its 
miserable peasantry ; its princely mansions and wretched hovels 
appearing in striking contrast.) She failed not to receive a card for 
every party. Andas she trod the mazes of the dance, in the 
vaulted hall, all acknowledged that the grace of her step was un- 
equalled—her beauty and dignity of mien unrivalled. In short, 
Miss Stricland was the reigning belle. 

Intelligent, gay, and witty; educated in the first cities of Bu- 
rope, and last, though not least, with an income of £10,000, was 
it strange that the gallants of the ice-bound city of the north, as 
well as the French oflicers, forgetful of the vows they had made 
anid the sunny vales of vine-clad France, entranced, should bow 
in homage at her feet? Who could not be in love with so fair an 
object, even for itself? and then £10,000 per annum, and a splen- 
did mansion near the great English metropolis, how it would tend 
to strengthen the affections ! 


“Oh, how can they to heaven aspire, 
Who feel not love's delightful fire,'* 


at least under such circumstances. And would it have been 
strange if Viola was a little dazzled by so much adoration aid 
flattery, while all her sex are so fond of setting themselves up 1 
graven images, and causing men to bow the knee to Baal? More 
than human must she have been, had she not been thus atlected. 
Yet the mist soon passed away with the novelty of the scene, and 
her native good sense enabled her to see through the silken folds 
of artful flattery, while her judgment led her to despise it. Her 
uncle and Edward were enchanted with her conquests, and sup- 
posed she was; until, on returning to their hotel late one night, 
from a splendid ball, where Viola had been the reigning star of 
the evening, she thus addressed Edward: “ How disgusting and 
insipid is this fashionable life! There’s nothing in it to satisfy 
the cravings of a rational mind. ‘The tinsel glare of happiness 
only!” Kdward, in surprise, replied: “The fair Viola diseon- 
tented! What can there be wanting to increase, to perfect her 
happiness?” “A friend,’ she replied. “Gold may purchase 
flatterers, and beauty admirers, but mental and moral worth 
alone can secure friends. As senseless and disgusting is this 
crowd of fawning sycophants, as the adulations they bestow ; 
who indeed vow of love, and talk of beauty, but think of gold. 


* See Won Deserted,’ page 141, Vol. rv, No. 11, of this Magazine. 
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Were I deprived of the two latter, heaven might grant me the 
former; which | would rather have and be the humble, happy 
occupant of some rural cottage, than deprived of it, to be wel- 
comed in the saloons of fashion, and receive the smiles and ca- 
resses of a band of flatterers. I would gain a friend who could 
appreciate the worth of mind—one whom I could esteem and re- 
spect ; and then farewell this heartless, soulless life. If I were” — 
Here the opening of the carriage door, by the footman, an- 
nounced their arrival at the hotel, where they separated,—Edward 
to dream of Viola; Viola to ponder upon the past, and resolve for 
the future. 


The war had been prosecuted with an uncommon degree of 
vigor and success, by the armies of France, under the brave 
Montealm, who having secured the alliance of nearly all the In- 
dians, had laid the border settlement in ashes, and was spreading 
terror and dismay the whole length of the frontier, from Montreal 
to fort Du Quesne, (now Pittsburg, ) from Du Quesne to New Or- 
leans. Never was there so powerful and so destructive a combin- 
ation of the Indian tribes, against the English ; and, owing to the 
inexcusable lethargy and indifference of the British ministry, 
their arms, joined with the French, were universally victorious. 
Oswego and other fortifications had fallen into their hands, and 
great quantities of spoils and numbers of prisoners were daily 
entering Montreal, 


“ The summer is coming, on soft winds born, 
Ye may press the grape, ye may bind the corn |" 


It was a brilliant day for the climate of Montreal, where the 
enlivening heat of the golden summer seems to burst at once 
upon you, from the icy arms of a dreary winter. 

But a few days before, and the prince of American waters was 
blocked with ice—the sky overcast with the dark gloom of 
a continually impending tempest—the piercing northern blast 
whistled through the streets, and the furs of the Esquimaux 
were in high demand. | Now the river was free from ice, and 
boats were daily arriving from Quebec and the lakes. The 
atmosphere was clear and serene, while a gentle breeze from the 
river rendered mild the heat of an almost torrid sun. Nature was 
fast putting on her fairest garb, and all was life and animation. 
Such was the day on which Viola Stricland, with several of her 
friends, started upon a boating excursion. Passing several ves- 
sels of prisoners just arrived in the harbor, at the urgent request 
of Viola, they went on board one of them. And while this 
scene of misfortune and misery called forth the idle jests and 
mirth of her French companions, it excited the deepest interest 
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in the breast of Viola, and caused the silent tear. It was not 
alone a sympathetic feeling of compassion, which any other scene 
of misery would have awakened, that affected her; but it was the 
sight of Englishmen, whom she felt were her friends, and that 
their interest was her interest, and at heart wished them success 
in the struggle. While walking with Edward about the deck, 
and occasionally addressing them in her vernacular, she acciden- 
tally observed one among them, of commanding mien, who 
seemed, more than his companions, to rise above his misfortunes, 
and to reflect upon surrounding circumstances with calm, though 
deeply atlected feelings. When first she cast her eye upon him, 
she thought him a form of the noblest mould she had ever seen ; 
and as she frequently passed in that direction, and each time met 
luis large blue eye fixed upon her, and saw a countenance beam- 
ing frankness and generosity, her good opinion was by no means 
lessened. When about to leave the vessel, as she took a last look 
upon him, she felt the crimson come upon her cheek, and yet 
she knew not why, unless it was from that tender fecling—sym 
pathy / 


It is impossible for any who have not viewed for themselves, 
to conceive of the great variety, and the splendor of the scenery 


of our border lakes, and the noble St. Lawrence. 

The Hudson and Connecticut, more known, because more fre- 
quented and sung of, are not superior in the beauty ot their 
scenery, While in majesty, grandeur, and variety, they are, in our 
opinion, quite inferior. Leaving the thunder of Niagara, and pass- 
ing Ontario’s placid waters, you enter the channel of the river, 
winding your way through the “thousand islands,” a scene of 
unsurpassed beauty. ‘Then with the broad, deep channel of the 
majestic river before, and on either hand, the shore so distant as 
to lend enchantment to the view, the eye is never wearied with 
gazing at the high bluffs, overhanging crags, sloping woodlands, 
flourishing villages, and numerous islands, which pass in rapid 
succession for hundreds of miles, until passing the “ Guibraltar of 
the new world,” the river is soon lost in the “dark blue sea.” 
But a truce to this prosing, and to our boating party. Career- 
ing gaily o’er the waters under a light press of sail, all were full 
of mirth and glee, save the fair Viola, o’er whose countenance a 
pensive thoughtfulness seemed suddenly to have come. 

“Remarkably serious all on a sudden, our friend Miss Stric- 
land appears to have become. Mr. Morley, can you divine the 
cause :’ said Miss Fenwick, archly. 

“Oh, merely a touch of sympathy for that prisoner, the blue 
eyed Colonel, I suspect, as T saw them eyeing each other very 
closely,” replied Morley. “ But, Miss Stricland, do | pray you, 
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Miss S , relieve us from suspense, by informing us whether 
this be really an affection of the heart, or only of the head ?” 

“Only of the head, sir. 1 trust you don’t think my heart so 
easily stormed,” replied Viola, slightly coloring. 

“Certainly not,” returned Morley, laughing. “I was only 
thinking how poisonous must have been the atmosphere of the 
vessel to have affected your head so suddenly! However, | 
did myself feel quite sorry for that gallant fellow, for he is of the 
real English blood, high spirit and family, a brave officer, as his 
conduct at Oswego proved to me, and a generous hearted soldier, 
as his affability and kindness to his fellow prisoners showed. But 
the fate which rules our destinies is unseen and unalterable, and 
the fortunes of war may soon place me in a similar situation.” 

“Quite possible, Mr. Morley, unless your heels should save 
you,” said Viola. 

“Capital!” answered Morley. “TIT think Miss 8 rs conva- 
lescing rapidly : but here we are again at the wharf, and I think 
it is well, for | have a fine appetite for that haunch of venison we 
were to have for dinner.” 

That Miss Stricland’s sympathetic temperament should have 
induced her to make frequent “ visits of mercy” to the barracks 
of the prisoners, would by no means seem surprising, while the 
fact that she always acridentally passed Maverick’s (for such, 
gentle reader, you must have, ere this, conjectured the gallant 
prisoner to have been) place of confinement, and that the crim- 
son came to her cheeks as she met his noble countenance and 
benignant smile, was indeed rather surprising. Nor did the fact 
escape the observation of Maverick, who almost unconsciously 
hoped, and yet dared not think himself the cause. 'T'wo or three 
weeks passed thus, when an order was brought from an unknown 
source for Maverick to have the freedom of the city on parole. 
The exchange of the miserable accommodations of a prisoner's 
barracks for lodgings in an airy hotel, was by no means displeas- 
ing, but more especially agreeable, as it afforded the advantages 
of society, into the most fashionable of which, M.’s versatile 
genius, the bland politeness of his manners, together with his 
reputation as a soldier, quickly gained him admission. The fre- 
quent opportunities Maverick and Viola now had for each other's 
society, and a free interchange of sentiments, daily tended to in- 
crease the favorable opinion each had formed of the other, when 
fortune first threw them in contact. There was a magic charm, 
which neither had ever before felt, that drew them together at 
the dance and the social party. But why should the inexperien- 
ced attempt a description of “the course of true love.” It is in 
vain, and we forbear! At the evident preference of Viola for 
Maverick, the maiden gossips of the city were aroused ; scandal, 
rife with jealousy, was awake, and rumor abroad. Viola's uncle, 
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whose Whole attention had been engaged in military affairs, be- 
eame alarmed. ‘That his niece should form an attachment to 
any one except Edward, was too much; but that it should be to 


an Boglishman! an English prisoner! was really enraging. He 


used every art to depreciate M. in her esteem, which, only tend- 
ing to kindle into a flame their alre ady deeply excited JMASSIONS, 
and their future union being resolved upon, Maverick was, under 
fulse pretenses, remanded to prison, soon to be sent to Quebec. 
He immediately sent the following by a trusty servant to Viola. 


‘Viola. the injustice of Senezergus is about to consign me to the 
dungeons of Quebee. My only anxiety is for your safety and 
welfare. Fear not forme. Confident that I possess your esteem, 
Lean smile at the grates and bars of a dungeon. But the for- 
tunes of war are uneertain: and should fate bestow on me free- 
dom, Ptly to my country’s noble standard, “to gather laurels to 

land your brow.” — Llook upon the past with pleasure, and the 
future with hope. Let me know of your situation if possible. 
Devotedly yours, Maventen.”’ 


To which Viola, enraged at the injustice of her uncle, returned 
the following answer; which, if not quite so sentimental, is quite 
us expressive as some modern love epistles : 

* Dearest Henry :—The treatment | receive from my unele is 
scareely less rigorous than it is towards you; closely watched, | 
receive Little at bas hands but taunts and inveetive. Aud should 
I tinsuceesstully attempt to thwart his designs, [can expect noth- 
iy trom his tyranny but the severest vengeance. 

~L would E were tree from his unjust domination. Mdward is 
my only friend, and would be more kind but for the power of un- 
cleover him. Were you only free and safe, T should be compara- 
ively happy. As it is, let us calmly await the events of the 
luture, Viowa.” 

On receiving this, the spirit of Maverick was aroused, and he 
resolved at least to make an attempt, to free himself and Viola 
from the tyranny of Senezergus. He devised a thousand schemes, 
aloft which were unsatistactory ; until, in anion with Teniqua, (a 
faithful Indian friend taken with him at Oswego, ) he hit upou the 
following bold plan. "To free himself from confinement, which 
from his universal good conduct would be comparatively easy ; 
meet Viola at some place agreed upon; pass the river in a boat 
prepared by ‘Teniqua; remain in a cavern known only to ‘Temigna, 
until pursuit should cease, and then pass under the guidance of 
their Indian friend. through that dense wilderness, stretching from 
the St. Lawrence to the valley of the Mohawk, and inhabited only 
by afew hostile Indians. Ditlienlt and dangerous as it was, it 
Was the best plan they could devise, and did not hesitate to at- 
lemnpt its execution. lis success is already known. A servant 
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accidentally perceiving some one leaving the house, and suspect- 
ing it was Viola, went to her apartment, and finding her absent, 
aroused her uncle, who sending servants in all directions, went 
himself to the prison of Maverick, and finding him gone, the 
whole scheme broke at once upon him, and mad with rage, in 
company with Edward, and two or three of the soldiers, he was 
wandering about the banks of the river, when the report of the 
dying sentinel’s carabine attracted them to the spot, where he saw 
the boat passing the river. The rage and barbarity of Senezer- 
gus passed all bounds. 

Maverick was tried and condemned to be shot, for the murder 
of the sentinel; notwithstanding Viola declared that the murder 
was committed by Teniqua, Maverick’s blood would alone satisfy 
the vengeance of Senezergus. He was however, at the earnest 
request of Mdward, reprieved for a short time. Soon after, Lou- 
isbourg having fallen into the hands of the English, and an 
assault daily expected upon Quebee, Senezergus was called with 
a reinforcement, for the defense of that fortress. Leaving Viola in 
care of Kdward at Montreal, he took Maverick with him, resolved 
to free himself from fear of so dangerous an enemy by his death. 

In the mean time Teniqua was not forgetful of his friend. 
Having by various means discovered the removal of Maverick, 
as well as his sentence of death, he entered Quebee as a friend, 
sent from a distant tribe, to form an alliance with the victorious 
French. Montealm received him with that studied ease and 
affability he knew so well how to assume, and which gave him 
such unbounded influence over the wild sons of the forest. Kuow- 
ing the necessity of gratifying all their capricious whims in order 
to preserve their friendship, he, after presenting Teniqua with va- 
rious trifling trinkets, gave him a passport directing the ollicers to 
gratify him in any trifling request and dismissed him. 'Teniqua 
wandering about the city near dark, came with apparent careless- 
ness to the place where prisoners were confined, and as the keeper 
was going his evening round with their allowance of food, 
desired to go with him. ‘The keeper at first roughly pushed 
him aside, but on seeing his passport from Montcalm, very dog- 
gedly and sullenly allowed him to follow. They had passed 
nearly all the cells, and 'Teniqua began to despair, when the soft 
sound of a flagelet, which he had often heard Maverick play, 
struck upon his ear. Presently the door ef the cell whence the 
sound issued was opened, and there he beheld the stately form ot 
Maverick, with a pale and dejected countenance, reclining on a 
miserable couch of straw. M. not immediately recognizing Te- 
niqua, addressed the keeper, “Hell Fonzell, what says the gen- 
eral about my fate?” “ You will learn soon enough. Eight 
o'clock to-morrow morning, at the old barracks, will tell you,” re- 
plied the keeper gruflly. ‘ Let it come,” said Maverick, “for 
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death is preferable to this wretched life, since it must come sooner 
or later.” Just as soon as M. had finished speaking, ‘Teniqua 
having approached and touched him, he discovered who it was 
and was about to address him: but a motion from "Teniqua com- 
manded silence, while he approached the keeper, who was stoop 
ing down in the extreme corner of the cell, to deposit his food on 
a sinall stool, and drawing his tomahawk from under his blanket, 
gave him a blow upon the back of his head which laid him 
senseless upon the floor, and would have added a finishing stroke 
Pout for the interference of Maverick. who could hot however keep 
hin from his “indomitable propensity” of trying his knife upon 
his scalp. ‘Then stripping him of his clothes, Maverick soon 
appeared in the keeper's garb, and issuing forth, they passed the 
sentinels and guards without creating the least suspicion, reached 
the boat ‘Tenvyua had left in the morning, and before the dawn 
of the next day they were far beyond pursuit, on their way to 
join the British forees at Lake George. Maverick could scarcely 
relinquish the idea of visiting Montreal, even at the imminent haz- 
ard of his life, until Teniqua informed him that when he was 
there he had made various inquiries in regard to the fair maiden, 
aud that no one knew any thing about her, only, that in company 
with Kdward she had left town very secretly soon alter Sene- 
zergus’s departure ; but that the general supposition was that they 
had embarked for France. In entire despair therefore of seeing 
her before the close of the war, if ever, he resolved to cast off the 
vioom which ignorance of her fate spread over him, by plunging 
into military life and taking an absorbing interest in his country’s 
vlory. He reached the British lines soon after the bloody defeat of 
Abercrombie under the walls of ‘Ticonderoga. Seeing that his 
country’s arms were in disgrace, and that some bold and successtul 
project was necessary to arouse the dejected spirits of the soldiery, 
he laid before Col. Bradstreet, a friend of his, the project of ma- 
king a sudden descent upon Frontignac, a very important post on 
the northwest shore of Ontario, where Maverick had learned 
while in Montreal, were stored large quantities of ordnance, mil- 
itary stores, and goods for the southwestern posts, and which for- 
tification on account of its distance from any Kuglish post being 
considered perfectly secure, was guarded by a small force. Brad- , 
street laid the plan before Abercrombie, who, anxious to repair the 
disgrace of the late defeat, closed with it; and Bradstreet, with 
Maverick, second in command, soon appeared with their forces 
before Frontignae, which was soon obliged to capitulate. ‘The 
reader can perhaps have some conception of the surprise and joy. 
of Maverick, when in company with Bradstreet, at the head of 
their forces as he entered the fort, Viola Stricland rushed into his 
arms! and Edward Senezergus soon after took him warmly by 
the hand. The causes of this event are briefly these. Soon alter 
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the general's departure for Quebec, Edward, receiving orders to 
repair to Frontignac, at the request of Viola, who now found Ed- 
ward her only friend, solicited, and obtained permission for Viola 
to accompany him, her uncle not daring then to send her to 
France, as the mouth of the river was filled with British men 
of war. Senezergus thought also that she would be more secure 
at that place, and that the company of Edward might turn the 
current of her thoughts and revive her spirits atid health, which 
seemed to languish under the corroding intluence of a lone and 
secret passion. 

edward forgetting the chagrin of his disappointment, had eon- 
soled her with the generous atlection of a brother, and cheered 
her with the idea that her uncle's anger would quickly pass away ; 
that Henry would be pardoned, and they should meet again under 
happier auspices. A little more than two years after the fall of 
Frontignac, there was seen emerging from a surrounding grove, 
and passing up the stately arena, leading to Stricland place, a 
splendid carriage and horses, with two liveried servants in attend- 
anee. Onreaching the lofty edifice, Captain Maverick, Mdward 
Senezergus and lady being announced, were ushered into an ele- 
gantly furnished drawing-room, where Colonel Maverick was en- 
deavoring to amuse one of those all-important appendages to a 
well regulated family, a pratling, squalling child, some six mouths 
old. But leaving them amid their congratulations, we will return 
amoment to preceding events. On the destruction of Frontiz- 
nac, Maverick receiving the highest credit for his conduet in the 
enterprise, accompanied by Miss Stricland, and Kdward, a pris- 
oner of war, on parole, returned to the residence of Maverick’s 
father in New York, where, as a matter of course, their nuptial 
ceremonies soon after took place; and at the urgent request of 
Viola, sailed for Mngland to occupy the mansion long since va- 
cated by the death of her father. 

Mdward, after spending a length of time in the society of Miss 
Celia Maverick, was by no means remarkably pleased to learn, 
that on aecount of an exchange of prisoners, it had become his 
duty to return to his unele at Quebee ; nor did he until after 
many promises, to return so soon as his official duties would per- 
mit, General Senezergus’s rage on learning in quick succession, of 
the escape of Maverick, the fall of Frontignac, and the removal 
of Viola and Edward to New York, was ungovernable, but for- 
tunately, there was now no one on Whom he could vent his mal- 
ice; as the age of Viola and the laws of her country preserved 
herself and estate out of his power. His fate at the fall of Que- 
bec, is well known. He died on the plains of Abraham, bravely 
leading the French to the charge, after the fall of Montealm ; 
having however previous to the engagement, made Mdward heir 
to all his estates, in case of his fall. Edward, himself severely 
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wounded, was taken prisoner, and at the close of the war in ‘60. 
repeured to New York, where, wedding Miss Maverick, he shortly 
after, In company with Captain Maverick, whose lady had died 
several years previous, sailed to take possession of his estates 
near Paris. “Teniqua went out to England with Colonel Mave- 
riek. but ina short tine becoming dissatisfied with the forms and 
ceremonies of civilized society, as well as the interest he excited, 
to the deep regret of the Colonel and his lady, returned to roan 
untrammeled amid the wild forests of the border lakes. 


(ientle reader, if we have prosed so long as to weary your pa- 
lience, most graciously would we beg your pardon. For our- 
selves, as we love to wander amid those vales and glens, where 
onee Whistled the Indian arrow, and echoed the war Whoop, so we 
delight to call up from the images of the past, the stirring scenes 
of the “border wars,” and to reflect upon the thousand thrilling 
incidents connected with them, most of which are now only 
huown by tradition and song. il. 


TO HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 
© Affection’s self deplores thy youthful doom.”"-—-Lerd Ryron. 


As the fair fruit consumes ite vital germ, 
To feed the gorgings of a greedy worm ; 
So thou Ambition! to embalm a name, 
Insatiate prevest on the mortal frame 
Thus does the ivy with the bays entwine, 


Thus, gifted Henry, death and fame were thine. 


As o'er the heavens gleams a meteor light, 
Flashes, and vanishes in sudden might; 
So blazed thy lamp of life, and ah, se seen 


Queneched in its brightness, by the envious tombs! 


Grief, tend rest grief, did ccer my breast inspire 
To list the echo of thy waihog lyre , 

Those " peaive strains which in thee seeme d 1o rise 
Like the fair swan, the sweetest as he dies 

And as thy pale cheek with the heetic glowed, 
So from thy faintly quivering harp-strings flowed 
A spirit melody ; so casts the sun, 

A richer halo when his course is run 

Though many wires did that sweet harp entwine, 
Each note it rang was harmony divine 

Now, free and merry as the earol'd lay 


Of twittering songsters on the leafy spray ; 
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Now as the wind that moans through ruined aisle, 
Fitful, and sad, and melancholy wild, 

Now, bold and reckless as the ocean's roar, 
When dash its waves impetuous on the shore ; 
Now, soft as pity in a fair one's eye 

It seemed upon the ravished sense,—to die, 

Then gathering fire and loftiness again 

It rose, and blended with a Milton's strain. 


But ah! the hand that swept its witching strings 
Is silent—yet when evening flings 

Its influence sweet and gentler thoughts engage, 
Bending in transport oer thy speaking page, 

| seem to cateh its melody divine, 

As softened music from a sphery clime. 


Be this the noblest praise, that thy chaste lyre, 

Ne‘er caught the breathings of unhallowed fire ; 
That though a child of taney, wild and fres, 

The path of virtue e’er had charms for thee. 

With nature's elder minstrel, thou left not, 

“A line which dying, thou wouldst wish to blot.” 
But many, (be the praise with reverence given,) 
Which might uncensured thrill the courts of heaven. 


Lo! piety, whose calm, ethereal eye 

Has drawn its deep devotion from the sky, 
Sobs o'er thy tomb, and nature drops a tear, 
And genius’ full, bright orb is clouded there. 
I too would come, to wreathe a votive lay, 
Whose only incense, is—sincerity. 


TRUTH. 


“Truth is such a flyaway, such a slyboots, so untransportable and unbarrelable 
a commodity, that it is as bad to catch as light.”"—R. W. Emerson. 


‘Tron, like its author, is in its nature mysterious. In its in- 
vestigation science has searched with eagle eye, among all the 
hidden things of nature, and philosophy with fearless step, has 
wandered over the twilight fields of speculation. For truth too, 
Wars are waged, and victories won on the great field of ethical 
polemics, which have shaken and are still shaking to their centers 
the mental and moral worlds. How often have we seen two 
intellectual giants enter the lists with all the fury of Roman gla- 
diators, and after hurling their shafts of sophistry, satire, wit and 
calumny, tll the sun of truth is hidden by their weapons, shrink 
away from the arena, crowned not with the laurels of a noble 
contest, but covered with the dust of a wordy warfare. But the 
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tongue and pen are not the only instruments which have been 
‘ ri Joyed in the discovery and detense of truth. The rack, the 

uyveon and the sword have all been eloquent in- its support. 
1 he mass of mankind, however, notwithstanding all this zeal for 
truth, are still shrouded in the starless night which hangs in gloom 
ovel ei vale of ignorance and error. Even the more favored 
ones have as yet gathered but a few grains of shining dust which 
have come down with the tide from the golden Tmolus, while 
the mount itself, with all its exhaustless treasures, has been hid- 
den trom their view. Well might the prince of philosophers, 
with characteristic humility, exclaim—* to myself L seem to have 
been only like a boy playing on the sea-shore, and diverting my- 
self in now and then finding a smoother pebble or prettier shell 
than ordinary, While the great ocean of truth, lay all undiscovered 
before me.’ All our knowledge, if Knowledge it may be called, 
is confined to the surface of things—to the properties developed 
to the e ye of observation. All atte Inpts to Investigate the essence 
of either mind or matter, are perfec tly futile—they are but at- 
tempts to fill the sieve of the Danaides, and roll up the stone of 
Sisyphus, 

Gicnius, When it has soared the highest, has been compelled to 
fold its tired pinions at the base of the hill upon whose lofty and 
invisible summit, the Eternal hath reared the "Temple of ‘Truth. 
lf he who had consecrated himself to his undertaking with un- 
exampled, iron diligence scarcely reached the confines of truth— 
if Newton, who had attained the high priesthood of nature, was 
het permitted to enter the “Holy of Holies,’ itis by no means 
strange that, in the presence of the gaping multitude, she deigns 
not to unveil herself to adoration. But though she thus hides her 
face from the vaeant stare of the dull and dim-eyed herd, yet she 

‘ondesee nds to mi ike he ‘rT glory }* ass be ‘fore he ‘T arde ‘rit and untiring 
votaries. Around the pilerim who worships at her shrine, she 
sheds a halo of celestial light, and feasts his eye with visions of 
untading be auty, and though in the feebleness of his clay-fettered 
intelleet he cannot comprehend the infinitude of her attributes or 
penetrate the mysteries of her pe rfections, yet, While he stands 
afar off, and contemplates the splendor and magnificence that 
wait around her chosen seat, his mind ennobled by the view, 
clows with new emotions and reaches on to all that is lofty ond 
lunitless in nature. "The divinity stirs within him. He feels the 
wines breaking from their shell, and longs to drop the sluggish 
chrysalis and soar a freed and ethere al essence above the mists of 
earth to the clear empyrean. where he may gaze on the beautiful 
and true in-all their unsullied purity, im all their nneoncealed per- 
lections. He has caught a glimpse of their glories in the dim 
nid dusky distance, and the Promethean spark within his bosom 
is kindled into a flame as sacred as the Roman vestal, and as 
quenchless as his own immortality. Hs spirit, once roused from 
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its lethargy, spurns the fetters which passion and appetite had 
thrown around it, and, like the famed eastern bird, soars on a 
wing that never tires and never rests. Such is the power of 
truth over the mind awakened to a consciousness of its nature 
and destiny. Let us turn now trom a consideration of its influ- 
ence upon individual mind and glance at its progress and power 
in the world at large. 

The young earth was scarcely fixed upon its foundations and 
the song of the “ morning stars’’ was yet floating upon the distant 
air, When the father of les stalked forth trom his fiery kingdom, 
and declared an eternal war against all that was true and beauti- 
ful of earth. ‘The issue of his first assault in Eden, is but too 
well known. Sinee that eventtul hour, truth and error, virtue 
and vice have waged a war of extermination. The varied results 
of this contest, during the primitive ages of the world, are invol- 
ved ina might of darkness, which the eye of the historian has 
striven in vain to penetrate, 

The creation of the Grecian and Roman empires from the 
chaos of the nations, formed a new era in the history of the 
world, and seemed to promise much for the advancement of 
truth. But these stars, which rose upon the night of ages, soon 
setin a deeper gloom. ‘The relics of genius, however, which 
survived the ruin of these republics, have ever been regarded as 
proud memorials of the triumph of intelleet and virtue over igno- 
rance and vier. "The names of their philosophers, poets and ora- 
tors are embalmed in the gratetul remembranee of an admiring 
world. But while we would cheertully yield them the meed 
which merit justly claims, and be the last to pluck a leat from 
the laurel that adorns their tombs, yet, we are by no meats satis- 
fied that their time-honored manuscripts are so valuable an acqui- 
sition to the cause of truth, in its purity and perfection, as some 
literary prodigies are wont to imagine. It may be dangerous to 
be otherwise than enthusiastic in their commendation, yet we 
have the presumption to believe that, like some paintings whose 
colors are more gaudy than chaste, they please us much better 
because we contemplate them at a distance. Antiquity has lent 
a sacredness to the genius of the past, which we cannot but re- 
vere. Henee we listen with delight, to the thrilling eloquence 
of a Demosthenes or Cicero, as it comes swelling over the waters. 
We are ravished with the harmony of Homer's muse and the 
sweetness of Virgil's lyre. But annihilate the distance of time 
and space that separate us from the Jive, the rostrum, and the 
groves of Parnassus, and introduce us at once into the presence- 
chamber of these demi-gods of fame. and the spell is broken, 
the charm is gone. ‘Thus, in a summer’s evening, we stray be- 
side some quiet lake, and imagine that the beings, who are the 
creators of the melodious strains that reach us from the dusky 
waters, must be some band of seraphs, who have come down to 
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earth to give us a foretaste of the music of heaven. but. as the 
sonnds become more distinet, and the bark trom which they pro- 
ceed appro hes the shore, we are chagrined to find that we have 
heen transported with the simple ditty of some love-sick serena- 
der. We would not be understood in these remarks, to advocate 
the doetrine of some of the mushroom institutions of the day, 
which exclude the “dead languages” from their course of study, 
because they cannot discover in them any practical advantage. 
We have no fellowship with that utilitarian spirit, rife in our 
country, that would thunder in the ear of wealth, when embel 
listing the works of art and nature, the disheartening question 
sour bono s’—that would bid the astronomer, as he turns his vlass 
toward the heavens, exchange his telescope for the sjade—that 
would shut the elassie volume of the student as he is bending 
over huis midnight lamp, and curse in gibbering accents the old 
white-haired ghosts of Greece and Rome—that would dry up 
the springs of Heheon, cut down the groves of the muses, and 
quakerfy all that is attractive and beautiful in nature. When we 
say that the classics contain less of the beantiful and true than 
some pretend to discover, we mean simply that they are often, 
more especially by the ignorant and pedantic, extolled too high, 
aud that there are other fountains of truth, if not sweeter, yet 
purer. 

Until the reformation of the sixteenth century, it cannot be 
mamtaned that the progress of truth had been such as to flatter 
the hopes of its friends. The light of science and literature had 
long since ceased to shine upon the petty interests that distracted 
the nations. ‘The vestal fires of religion burned with but a feeble 
flame upon her altars. Men had forgotten to think. ‘The sleep 
of ages was upon the world. It was at a time like this that the 
cenius of the German monk burst forth, not like the meteor’s 
clare, which soon goes out in night, nor like the lightning’s flash, 
which, for a moment, ruffles the surface of the ocean, and then 
leaves it as cold and dark as before ; but like the light of morning, 
struggling at first through opposing mists, but at length, blazing 
out in the unclouded brightness of the noonday sun. Following 
Its guiding intluenee, men once more began to think, and feel, 
and understand their rights, and appreciate the blessings of free- 
dom. ‘The spirit of liberty, the handmaid of truth, once aroused, 
lew from nation to nation as on the wings of light. It sowed 
the seeds of the English revolution, in which the divine right of 
kings was exploded, and the clamors of power drowned amidst 
the exeerations of an injured and indignant people. Were it 
hecessary, it would not be difficult to trace with perfeet distinet- 
hess, the settlements and revolution in America to the same fruit- 
ful source. "The same spirit of liberty, which had infused new 
lite and energy into all Europe, was the pole-star of the May- 
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flower in its lone course over a wintry ocean, to this western 
world. Its fires were kindled on the rock of Plymouth—the 
wilderness was gladdened in the light of its smiles. It showed 
the Puritan how detestable is tyranny, and taught him to cherish 
the young Institutions of freedom with vestal fervor and fide ‘lity. 
As the tide of population rolled westwi ard, it became interwoven 
with the very frame-work of society, and, when in the progress 
of eveuts, the arm of the Oppressor : assayed to crush a rising: ha- 
tion. its voice was heard loud and clear above the storm of battle. 

Under its influence was reared, upon broad and deep founda- 
tions, the fabric of a republican government, which the blasts of 
war might shake not more than does the breath of evening the 
pillars of the Parthenon. ‘The American revolution and conse- 
quent independence, formed one of those bright epochs in the 
history of the world, which “sends its influence far into the fu- 
ture, and stamps its character upon succeeding ages, with the 
certainty of an overruling destiny.” 

The present age is distinguished by many peculiarities which 
portend the final if not speedy triumph of truth. We will notice 
but one—a spirit of free and rational inquiry. Dogmas in philo- 
sophy and religion, which have come down to us, hoary with age 
and sanetified by time, are no longer received on trust, but boldly 
discussed and rejected. The temple of antiquity is entered, and 
the footsteps of the daring intruder may be heard echoing along 
its sacred penetralia. "The mind of man has been roused from its 
long and dreamless sleep, to a consciousness of its powers and 
destiny. Bigotry and superstition quail before the eye of reason. 
Men beam to see that religion does not consist in heartless forms 
and ceremonies, in gaudy pictures and sacred relies, in’ burning 
tapers and hely water. Few can be found at the present day so 
far behind the spirit of the age as to defend the senseless mum- 
meries of papacy. "They rather look for the spirit, the essence of 
relizion—a religion based upon divine revelation and sustained 
by enlightened reason and sound philosophy. Conscience, that 
monitor of God, has been rescued from its imprisonment in the 
grasp of the contessor, and placed once more upon the watch- 
tower of the soul. 

The spirit of inquiry is manifested also in the fields of science 
and literature. "The face of nature, which in former ages was 
an tumeaning blank, appears now written all over in) characters 
of light. In every bud that shoots, in every inseet that flutters in 
the sunbeams, in the rippling stream that winds its way through 
the verdant valley, in the wild blue lake rutiled by the floating 
breeze, mi the chated surges of the troubled ocean, in the blasts 
that bellow in the forest, in the lightnings that dance from cloud 
to cloud, in the stars that twinkle “in the eternal space,” in all 
these, man now discerns an active, mighty, diving energy. ‘The 
beauty, and order, and harmony of the heavens—what are they 
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boat reflections from the nirror of modern science + W bicat, Donat 
this. has disclosed to men in the thekering tapers of the sky, the 
burning centers of other systems, not unlike our own? Whit 
hut this has taught the trembling vietim of ignorance and super- 
sition, to look at the ill-omened eclipse, and not sutier in imagina- 
Lion, all the horrors of wir, pestilence and famine - What but 
this has bid him vaze at the fiery comet, and not see ii it the 
feartul toreh that was to light the last great conflagration -  Wiyat 
but this enables him to look into the future, and trace the same 
comet with unerring certainty along its devious way, and mark 
the hour, nay, the moment when it shall return from its wander- 
nus: Every department of science has felt the enlightenmg and 
elevating power of awakened genius. ‘The old systems of plilo- 
sophy have been consigned to the grave of the Capulets, and the 
colossal fabric of Bacon has been built upon their ashes. 

The literature of the world, partaking of the spuit of the 
tines, Is made the vehicle of thought, of truth and purity, aud 
promises, under the fostering hand of Chiistianity, to become a 
powerful auxiliary in advaneimeg the highest interests of maukiid. 
Schools, for the education of all, are beginning to be seattered 
among the nations, like islands in an archipelago, ‘Phe tacti- 
tious distinctions in society are growing fewer aud famter. Wo- 
man, no longer regarded as the © thrall of the field or the toy of 
the harem,” a mere blank in the world, is becoming the arbiter of 
refinement, the eynosure of social intercourse, and, in her sphere, 
the eloquent advocate of truth and virtue. "Phe tree press and 
tree discussion, those brightest jewels in the coronet of liberty, 
are sending forth a wide and enlightening mitluence upon the dark 
places of the earth. Knowledge ts spreading among the nuathon, 
and with it, power is descending from the palaces of the few, to 
the humble abodes of the many. Men are learning their rights, 
and kingdoms and dynasties crumble to dust. ‘They are becom- 
ig conscious of their power, and the despot 

—** feels his tithe 
Hang loose about him, like a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief.” 


These are some of the evidences of the progress and power of 
truth. "They are some of the signs of the times, which betoken 
her ultimate triumph. Though assailed on every hand by the 
passions and prejudices of men, yet, 


* As casy might you the intrenchant arr 
With your keen sword impress, as make her bleed 


She has 


* Grasped the mysterious urn of destiny,” 


and stands pledged to its commands, as if under the full and stern 
* Overlook of Necessity.” DP. a. 
























SONG OF THE HUMMING BIRD. 


Red circumsiliens modo huc, modo illuc, 
Ad solam dominaum usque piypilabat.—Catullus, Liber 1 2 


Take, oh! take me to thy breast, 
And let me ever nestle there; 
For there can be no place of rest 
So pure, so beautiful, so fair: 
Though over earth and sea IT roam, 
I ne'er shall tind so sweet a home. 


And T will murmur boneyed lays, 
And lull thee to a sweet repose, 
When happy dreams of coming days 
Shall steal upon thee, to disclose 
Those treasures of thy heart's pure wine, 
The joys forever to be thine. 


A constant vigil T will keep 
O'er every access to thy heart, 
That thou may'st never have to weep 
For any wound of Cupid's dart: 
Oh! let me ever make my nest, 
Within the precincts of thy breast. 


P.8.Q@ 





FLORENCE OF SAVOY. 
A FRAGMENT. 


“Thou art the victor, love! 
Thou art the peerless, the crowned, the free— 
The strength of the battle is given to thee, 
The spirit from above.’ —Hemans. 


Time rolled on, and gaiety had prevailed even more than its 
wont, in the castle of Savoy. ‘The peculiar relation the Lady 
Florence had sustained fiom childhood towards her cousin, was 
now known to be dissolved, and few of the proudest of Italy's 
nobility but gladly knelt at the shrine of one of its fairest daugh- 
ters. And the lady! while moving in a brilliant cirele—the loved, 
the adimired of all—no haunting remembrance seemed to dim the 
luster of her eye, or quell her tones of gladness and mirth. The 
check and lip were unblanched as ever; and they who judged 
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from the outward appearance, oft breathed a sigh for woman's 
faith and woman’s devotion. 

But the lady, in her hours of retirement, was not the careless 
being she seemed when many eyes were bent upon her. Oft- 
trues When the sun was throwing his last beams on the moun- 
tain tops, did she linger in that very spot where she last heard 
the manly tones of him who was now an exile, she knew not 
where; and last, too, wept her passionate farewell over Bianca, 
the foster sister, the cherished friend of her childhood and youth 
—then, did the unrepressed tears, the utter abandonment to grief, 
prove, that a sorrow concealed from the world may be none the 
less bitter. 

(0 her princely father, immersed in the duties belonging to his 
high station, she saw little; and the maiden who succeeded Bi- 
anca, failed in her assiduous endeavors to win the confidence that 
had been reposed in her predecessor. One bright afternoon, as 
her mistress reclined on a pile of rich cushions, Lisa, the while, 
twining rich gems in her raven tresses, a sweet, melancholy air, 
eune floating up from the court yard below. ‘The lady started 
from her reverie— 

* Hearken, maiden; did you hear that strain? Methinks it is 
sweeter than aught I have heard these many days.”’ 

“Aud call you that rare music, lady!” replied Lisa. “ Why, it 
is one of those gloomy airs the heretics on yonder mountains, sing 
in their Sabbath assemblings. ‘The poor deluded creatures ! how 
| pity them! no gay dances, no merry-makings on Sunday eve, 
10 recreations, save What they find in listening to the drawling of 
their ghost-like leaders, and singing psalms more fitting a funeral 
than a holiday” — 

It is uncertain how much longer Lisa would have continued 
her invectives had not the lady, with an unusual impatience of 
manner, interrupted her. 

“'Thy words please me not, maiden; for know’—and her 
tones grew gentle as before—“ that the days of my childhood 
Were spent in the Vaudois valleys, beneath the roof of a humble 
pastor. His wife was my foster mother, and his daughter, the 
loved companion of whom you have often heard me speak.” 

At this moment, a page entered, saying, that an aged man 
craved a few minutes audience with the Lady Florence. 

“ Know you aught of his errand, Adolph 7” 

“ His appearance bespeaks a minstrel; but he bade me say, he 
had rich and rare jewels, fit only for such as thee ; and shouldst 
thou refuse his request, he bade me give thee this ring, and in 
truth, ‘tis of exquisite workmanship.” 

The lady took the ring: and well was it that Lisa was too 
much oecupied with admiring the jewel to heed at all the death- 
like paleness of her young mistress.” 
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“ Bid him hither, Adolph ?” 

A few minutes had elapsed, when, conducted by the page, a 
venerable man, attired im the rude garb of a wandering harper, 
entered the boudoir with low and respectful obeisance. ‘The 
lady signed him to be seated, and then, with forced calmness of 
manner, interrogated him. 

“ Art thou a pilgrim, aged man ?” 

“ Yes, lady, I have come a long and weary way.” 

“Hast thou no home ?” 

“ Nay, lady, the wandering minstrel hath no resting place on 
earth, and no companion save this harp: it once gave forth sweet 
sounds, and now methinks is scarcely injured by time.” 

“'Thou speakest in praise of thy instrument, but hath thy skill 
failed in thine old age?” inquired the lady, who perceived that 
the minstrel wished to allay suspicion of his errand in the minds 
of her attendants. 

“Ah, much I fear me, it hath,” was the reply; “but if aught 
could awake to life and energy a minstrel’s lyre, thy voice, noble 
lady, surely would prevail.” 

“Harper, thou hast learned flattery in courts ; an air on thy 
harp executed as best thou art able, would please me more. 
Meantime, I will look over thy jewels. Adolph, bring them 
hither.” 

The page obeyed; but the minstrel was evidently disturbed 
by the curiosity of Lisa, who like many of her countrywomen 
delighted in fine array. 

“Took here! fair maiden; I have a collection, which will suit 
thee better.” 

So saying, he produced a box of fancy goods of glittering hues, 
though not of costly materials. Lisa took it joyfully, and _re- 
tired to a distant part of the room, where she was soon joined by 
Adolph, and in their mirth they quickly forgot the presence of the 
harper. Not so the lady; her hand trembled, so she could scarce 
unclasp the lid; and the air poured forth by the minstrel, was in 
no way suited to tranquillize her feelings. As the laughter of her 
attendants grew louder, she motioned the harper to approach 
nearer. 

“Tell me, T pray you,” said she, in low and agitated tones, 
“know you aught of the owner of this ring ?” 

“Yes, lady ; but earthly places will soon know him no more 
forever. This ring he sent thee as a token of his unchanged 
love. And this book,” continued the minstrel, as he drew from 
the folds of his mantle an elegantly bound volume,—*“ this peat! 
above all price, he beseeches thee to accept, as the last, best gift 
of a dying cousin.” 

The lady knew it was the Bible; bat she took it with trem- 
bling hand, while her check was pale as freshly fallen snow. 
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“Dying! dying !—no, it cannot be!” she murmured faintly. 

«Yes, lady ; death hath set its unerring signet on the brow of 
the Count Adrian ; slowly, yet none the less surely, is he descend- 
ing to the grave.” 

Ile waited tor an answer; but she whom he addressed heeded 
hun not. Grief for a moment palsied every faculty. Again he 
spoke. “Lady, the day is wearing on; [must forth on my way ; 
what message shall | bear thy cousin ?” 

‘Tell him,” said she, starting from her reverie, and looking 
wildly around, “ that | am his and his only ;” then, recollecting 
herself, she spoke more calmly. “ Rest thee here this night, 
harper, and to-morrow I will give thee thy message.” She 
glanced at the window. “ At earliest dawn meet me in the lin- 
den avenue; but we must say no more at present, for yonder 
couple have ceased their mirth, and seem watching us.” She 
raised her voice. “ Lisa, are you so soon wearied with gazing 
at those trifles? Take what pleases you, and then count out the 
gold; and you, Adolph, see that the minstrel is provided for this 
night; he must have repose ere he again goes forth.” 

That night the lady moved with careless mien through her 
father’s halls, and when, at midnight, she regained her apart- 
ment, she found that Lisa, wearied with watching, had fallen 
asleep. 

“Up, maiden,” said she, kindly ; “go to thy own couch,—I 
shall not need thy services at present.” 

Lisa was too drowsy to heed the singularity of the lady's com- 
mand, and gladly obeyed. When left alone, the lady paced with 
irresolute step the lofty apartment; and then approaching the 
window, leaned her fevered cheek against the marble casement. 
Proud and stately as ever, looked the home of her ancestors, in 
that full flood of moonlight, and a momentary feeling of pride 
lit up her languid eye. Was it strange? Heiress of those broad 
domains—young, gifted, lovely—the center of a searcely less 
brilliant than a royal circle—the flattered, the idolized, the truly 
loved: was it strange that she felt the fascinations that have en- 
thralled older and wiser ones? It was but for a momeut, and 
memory triumphed over the ambitious thoughts of that hour. 
Amongst those who surrounded her, she felt that one voice, one 
clance, had long been wanting ; and he, the nobly descended, 
the heaven-gifted one, he was far away, dying in a land of 
Stranvers, 

“And who,” she murmured, “in this hour of mortal strife, of 
mortal agony, should soothe the struggling, the tried spirit: who! 
but the cousin—the more than cousin of his love—Adrian! 
Adrian ! surely no earthly power may dissolve the ties that have 
bound us. Was [ not thy affianced bride: and did I not vow to 
love thee, and thee only, till earthly love should be clulled by the 
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hand of death? But they parted, they parted us; and many 
have deemed me light and fickle. Yes, I have worn a careless 
brow, when my heart was nigh to breaking. It shall be so no 
longer—Adrian! | will redeem my vow ; I will let wealth, rank, 
all go, for one parting look from thee! Erring wanderer from 
the fold of the true church; heretic as they call thee; this shall 
not divide us in this awful hour.” 

Nor was this a mere ebullition of feeling ; it was the high resolve 
of ahigh minded being. With firm hand, she traced a letter to 
her father, begging his forgiveness, and assured him, that she still 
adhered to the Cathole faith; and that love alone for her exiled, 
her dying cousin, led her thus to forsake father and lands. The 
preparations were quickly made ; and ere her absence was no- 
ticed, she was far on her way. 


It was near the close of a summer afternoon ; and the flower- 
scented breeze sighed softly through the vine-leaved lattice of a 
mountain cottage. Beneath that humble roof, in a simple apart- 
ment, reclined an invalid; o’er whose pallid brow, gratefully 
swept the summer wind. He was yet in the morn of life—but 
the lustrous eye, and pale cheek, told that his sun was going 
down, ere it had reached its meridian—and perchance, it was a 
thought like this, that clouded his brow, as he sadly drew the 
folds of his dark mantle around his stately form, and looked out 
upon the earth, sleeping in quiet beauty, in the hush of that sum- 
mer sunset, 

His eye fell upon the path, leading up the steep declivity to- 
wards the cottage. ‘Come hither, maiden ;” said he, addressing 
a fair girl, who was busily engaged with her work in a distant 
part of the room; “know you yonder travellers ascending the 
mountain path?’ The maiden replied, that she saw no one. 
“'They are hid this moment—now look again, Bianca—they have 
just passed the beech grove.” 

“ [see them,” was the response ; “the first one resembles the 
minstrel, and he should have been back ere this; but we can tell 
better when they approach nearer.”—“ It is he, my lord,” she 
replied, alter a few minutes’ silence. “It is the harper, but I can- 
not distinguish the other.” 

At this moment, the foremost traveller paused to assist his com- 
panion over a rocky part of the ascent; and this movement re- 
vealed the light fragile form and graceful step of youth, Bianca 
uttered a faint exclamation, while the hectic faded from the cheek 
of the invalid. 

“That graceful form, searce hid by the flowing mantle, surely 
it cannot be the Lady Florence! Look again, maiden ; for my 
eyes grow dim,” and overcome by mingled emotions, too strong 
for his feeble frame, the Count fell back, unconscious of aught 
around him. 
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It was evening when he again awoke: but his sh 
been feverish and unretreshing, and in hiseye was the lurid light 
of disease, while from his lips broke words wild and incoherent. 
He seemed wandering again in the princely halls of his relatives, 
and addressing her whom he had loved above all earthly friends, 
he murmured, “Come, Florence, leave these ay artments—those 
lights dazzle my eyes—the moon’s pale rays would suit us better. 
We will go forth, for your father looks coldly on me to-night ; 
and he cursed me just now, or something whispered that he 
cursed me, and Florence, you look so pale, so ghastly pale, and 
smile not. It is those lights, those dazzling lights; or am J 
mad! and the invalid pressed his hand wildly on his forehead, 

‘The taper of the cottage was now carefully concealed by Bi- 
auea; and on his ear floated full, rich tones, but they were not 
the tones of the Vaudois maiden. There was a magic m that 
voice; and though it restored not reason, yet for a moment his 
ravings assumed a less terrific form. He thought himself once 
more achild, a happy careless child; and he roamed through the 
mountain haunts of his childhood, while the butterfly and wild 
flowers Were again 1 obje ets of pursuit, and his cousin was by his 
side as of yore. “Sit down on this bank, Florence, and L will 
twine these nels in your hair, while you sing that sweet song 
our kind nurse taught us yesterday. ‘These tlowers are bright— 
they grew on hills made rich with the blood of martyrs—pshaw ! 
they have withered already, and your brow is cold, cousin. Let 
us hasten home—do you see that black cloud yonder: How 
swiftly it sprei ads over the sky! and this wind, how hot itis! and 
that deep mist gathering on the valleys! [cannot breathe ;” and 
the invalid sunk back exhausted, but soon raved wildly as betore. 

* Bianea,”’ and these words were uttered by one kneeling be- 
side the couch, “is there naught that can soothe him: Oh, he 
née pass away in one of these wild moments,” and the lady sob- 
bed like a child. "The maiden drew nearer to the couch, and 
placing her lips close to the ear of the invalid, murmured in low 
tones that sweet pastoral, “'The Lord is my shepherd ;” and like 
Hermon’s dew it fell on the weary spirit and he slept. 

‘The hours passed on; and wearily they moved to those watch- 
ing beside that couch. Just as the morning was encireling with 
its first pale zone of light the highest mountain's brow, the slum- 
berer awoke. 

‘How long have I slept, Bianea :” for in the dimness of that 
early hour, he recognized none other—*“ it seems but a moment 
siiice we watehed beside the latuce, or was that too a dream, tor 
| have had strange ones to-night, and yet | would dream them 
all again just to hear one voice, as L have heard it since I slept. 
It was sweet as ever: but oh, how low and mournful!” 


VoL. 1y Ju 
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Passionate sobs here interrupted the speaker, while a soft hand 
rested gently on his own. ‘The Count started, and looked earnestly 
around, to convince himself that it was no illusion. A gleam of 
joy lit up his pallid features, “ Florence, my blessed cousin, is it 
thou” said he, in tones of strong emotion, as he parted back the 
clustering curls from her fair forehead, “the blessing of the exile, 
yea more, of the exile’s God, rest upon thee, that mid the splen- 
dors of thy proud lot, thou didst not forget the sorrowing and sor- 
rowful.” And was she not blessed? Yes, at that hour, far away 
from her own proud halls, by the side of a dying exile, deeper 
tides of pleasure rolled over her spirit, than she had ever experi- 
enced in the days of her pride and splendor; for the blessing of 
the lonely and sorrowful had been breathed in her ear, and wo- 
man’s heart asked for no higher reward this side of heaven. 

Days passed on; and unnatural strength seemed given to the 
invalid, but it was the bright flickering of life’s candle, ere it went 
out forever. "These days were not given in vain; and when they 
were at last ended, just as the sun was sinking behind the moun- 
tains, and all nature was bathed in the lustre of that parting light, 
then, beside his dying couch, were heard low tones of prayer ; 
and she, who had never prayed before without invoking the me- 
diation of saints and angels, vow made mention of the all-prevail- 
ing name of Jesus, and of //is onlyv—and as that low, sweet ca- 
dence died away, the spirit of the exile entered into its rest. 


They laud him beneath a green hillock, and the last roses of 
summer withered on his grave; but ere the snows of winter set- 
tled there, another slept beside him. 

On hearing of the death of his daughter, conscience fastened its 
relentless fangs ou the proud, bigeted Duke of Savoy, and he 
strove, by leniency towards the Waldenuses, to atone for his past 
cruelty. 

But the remnant of his days was short; and though his place 
is not Wanting in the sepulehres of his fathers, yet long after his 
memory perished, the names of FLorence or Savoy and her noble 
cousin, remamed fresh in the affections of the simple hearted 
people, among whom they found a humble yet honored grave. 


Q. LL. 


TYROLESE SONG 


Sovs of the Tyrol, haste ! 
The fin your tie lds lus “ aste, 
The pennons gay, 


In dread array, 


Wide to the breezes str aming, 


Wave, wave for war — 
Por war, for war, 


Their lances bright are gleaming 


Loud, loud, the toesin rings ; 
Wide, wide, its echo tlings, 
Death to the foe, 
He shail lie low, 
When from her home advancing, 
Tyrol shall charge, 
With Bpear and large, 
And broad-swords de adly glancing. 


Sons of the Tyrol wake ! 

From hill or dellor lake, 
Your happy home, 
Exulting Come | 

Glory your hearts imspiring, 
Shall oes you wave, 
The banners brave 

Your souls to vengeance firing 

Sound, sound the note of death ' 

And let the whirldwind’s breath, 
Scatter away, 
In wild dismay! 

The hosts our fields invading ; 
Wide may they all, 
In terror fall— 

The smile of friends unaiding 


For they our blood have shed, 

Their swords, with blood are red, 
W here er they go, 
A blighting wo, 

Upon our homes deses nding, 
Pour thick and fast, 
Destruction’s blast, 


With fearful strife contending ! 
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Sons of the Tyrol, rouse ! 
Lift up to heaven your vows, 
As forth you go, 
Against the foe ; 
Our God his arm extending, 
Potent to save, 
Rescues the brave— 
The brave from death defending. 


Strike, strike for Liberty ! 
Strike, strike for victory ! 
Upon the foe, 
Th’ avenging blow, 
Shall be destruction’s offering 
For Liberty ; 
And Tyrol free, 
Her blood for freedom proffering. 


Let “ Tyrol,” be our ery, 
Our watch-word and reply ; 
Our hope to save, 
Shield for the brave ! 
In battles storm contending. 
Tyrol shall be 
Land of the free ! 
For ages without ending ! 


THE CAREER OF NAPOLEON, 


Tur career of Napoleon, was a part of the French revolution ; 
the last grand act that closed the drama. Society had been re- 
solved into its original elements; but Bonaparte consolidated and 
arranged the chaotic mass, into one great, and harmonions whole. 
Indeed, while France was an empire, its whole being seemed 
concentrated in two great minds, that of the people who obeyed, 
and the emperor who ruled. 

The intluence of his career on France, has been positive, sin- 
gle, and great. Positive—because it tended not only to check, 
but to rouse ; not only to stop the tide on which the people were 
borne, but to turn it. The wild democracy of the “ grande na- 
tion,” and the rigid autocraey of the north, and east of Europe, 
were engaged in mortal conflict: but Napoleon in his swift, and 
sweeping career, bore both away, and ploughed a new channel 
for the politics, and history of Europe to flow in. It was single ; 
for its tenor was one. It was not at the same time in favor of 
freedom and oppression, nor so diverse in its etfeets, as in the end, 
to counterbalance one, by its opposite. Its influence was great - 
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for thrones cannot be razed, and reared, nations conquered, and 
continents convulsed, with impunity, 

The ultimate intluence of such causes. is alw: ays greater than 
the mmeciate, and local. We do not estimate the effects of 
storms by the transient, and slight damages occasioned by their 
violence, but from their general influence on the fe ruility of the 
soil, and purity of the air: nor of disease, by the pain, and 
trouble experienced while ite continue s, but from the final. and per- 
mane nut etleet on the constitution. Yet in judging ot Bona- 
|) ites career, this error is ofte th om ide, We read ot his bloody 
battles, lus murder of the captive and sick,—we calculate the 
waste of treasure, and blood in the expedition to Russia, and 
brood over the calamities of his suffering army ; and then, re- 
membertiz, that all this was to gratify the unfathomed ambition 
of one mdividual, in the hot haste of uncurbed feeling. denounce 
him asa monster of evil, the scourge of bis race. But we might 
as Wellestimate the results of our own revolution, by the number 
of sk: un, the expenditure of money, burning of houses, and waste 
of time!  Ttis the great, final, and often hidden intluence, which 
Works upon government, ‘and the very elements of ee that 
cives to such events their power. By this, are we to judge of 
Bonaparte’s career. We omit therefore all things of a minor im- 
portanee, including even that code of laws which he left, a rich leg- 
acy to his adopted countrymen, and proceed to consider the main 
pout before us; viz., the influence of his career as a whole. This 
we may learn from two sources; first, from the nature of the 
career as well, or ill adapted to the character and wants of the 
tines, and again, from comparing the state of atfairs immediately 
preceeding, with that which has followed it. 

The Kreneh revolution, though apparently the work of a few 
years, was but the bursting forth of opimion, and feeling, that had 
been slowly and silently gathering for ages. From the nature of 
such events, and from facets, we know that they are the pivots on 
which the character, and destiny of nations turn, and that during 
their accomplishment, society 1s resolved into the individuals that 
compose it. Sueh was the case with France. Its people were 
divided into almost as many factions, as there were sections of 
territory. "These were almost wholly merged in three great par- 
ties; the Royalists, Conventionalists, and Constitutional Republi- 
cans. Besides. there were the smothered fires of Jacobin, Ger- 
indee, and Vendee, which though sleeping, and hid, the first 
favoring breeze would again awake. In seeking, therefore, to 
place the French government ona firm foundation, what was 
first to be ace ‘complished :—€nion. Kor we find, that no consti- 
tition could be proj nosed, that would not, as soon, at least, as 
adopted be met by the vindictive opposition of an ignorant, stil 
uecked, and ruflian rabble, or obliged to withstand the more 
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steady and sturdy resistance of the middle or higher classes. The 
question next recurs,—how 1s this union to be brought about? 
By persuasion and argument? ‘The idea is ridiculous. By conven- 
tion, and concession? ‘These had been tried, and failed. It wag 
necessary that the government should be one in «self, acceptable 
to all classes, or rendered so by circumstances. The former, we 
have seen, was impossible. It was beyond the power of man to 
devise a constitution, able to stem the tide of headlong passion, 
that would have poured against it. ‘The government then must 
be rendered acceptable by cireumstances. 

Again, it was necessary, that long harbored resentments, and 
raukling injuries should be forgotten. ‘This could only be ac- 
complished, by merging all the depth, and bitterness of feeling, 
in ove great, universal sentiment. Private passion, and pique, 
must be lost in patriotic enthusiasm, personal and family wrong, 
forgotten in avenging national insult, or reaping national renown, 
But, that the event should be as happy as possible, affairs must 
be so managed, that after the people have been bound together by 
the strongest bands, they should receive that form of government, 
best suited to their character, and condition. Let us see how all 
this comeides with the facts, as they were. 

We find, that a young lieutenant in the regiment of La Fere, 
by mere intellectual superiority, raised himself to the command of 
the Ttalian army. ‘That after having with wonderful success, de- 
feated the most illustrious generals of Austria, with a force far 
Inferior i numbers, and reduced that’) proud monarchy to a 
dictated peace, he returned to his adopted countrymen, an object 
of envy to some, of admiration to all. Uniting in himself, that 
plebeian birth which led the people to deem him one of them- 
selves, and an intellect which the noblest blood must ever rever- 
ence, he was able, by his subsequent career to bind together the 
coutlieting parties, and render France, again, one nation. ‘Thus 
the rods that singly, were weak, united, proved in his hands, 
stronger than any single scepter in Europe, and were scarcely 
broken by the combined might of all. Nay—the fasees of the 
Republic, were never broken. Wt was the imperial wand, that 
proved weak, 

We see, then, here developed, in part, a plan of consummate 
wisdom. It seems as if Providence, well knowing that none 
could have ever devised a form of government that would be 
stable, had taken the work into his own hands. For we find a 
ruler provided, who, by his own abilities, and the favoring force 
of circumstances, was enabled to concentrate the divided ener- 
vies of the people, and heal the yet rankling wounds inflicted 
during the reign of terror. But that the great work might be 
fully complete, yet unattended by the evils of excess, the kind 
decrees of an all-wise Providence ordered, that the despot should 
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he removed, just at the time when the people were prepared to 
welcome that form of government best suited to their character 
and condition. A dismembered nation was thus again united, 
and taught by the severe, but sure lessons of experience, to dread 
alike the mad violence of the people, and the sterner despotism 
of an autocrat. Reasoning from principles, we have found, then, 
what seemed necessary to the well being of France, and refer- 
ring to history, have seen these very events take place,—the 
means of their accomplishment, Napoleon Bonaparte. Is not 
this a strange coincidence ? 

What would have been the fate of France, if this mighty 
man, so often stivmatized as the scorpion scourge ot his age and 
country, had never lived, it is hard for us to tell. There are 
some, tis true, whose powers of second sight are so exceeding 
keen, that they are enabled to discover what would have been 
the secret counsels of Providence, if other than they were. We 
are, Indeed, soberly told, “ that had not the all-grasping ambition 
of Bonaparte prevented, some Washington would have arisen, 
and on peaceful tide, with favoring breeze, have guided the ship 
of state into the still waters of prosperity and national freedom ' 
Who can know this? Who can prove ity ‘The dragon's teeth 
had beew sown—the crop was full grown and ripe—the stone of 
contention cast: was the slaughter to be stayed - Sueh PASSIONS 
may be furned—they cannot be crushed. But, ou the other 
hand, it may be asserted, and surely with as good reason, that 
some kindred spirits would have summoned back the bloody 
principles, and more bloody deeds of Robespierre and Danton, 
then seeking to hide themselves tn oblivion, or at best, that years 
of anarchy, or oligarch oppression, would have rolled im slow and 
torturing suecession over the prostrate people. A year, a mouth, 
suthees to make a Robespierre. Ages are required to produce a 
Bonaparte; and ages more, a Washington. Bad men arise each 
year: great rulers at great intervals, and on great emergenetes, 
They act their part, then disappear, and history has shown their 
characters suited to their spheres of action. "This ts natural. 
They are raised up by Providence for a particular end, and, of 
course, have the power and will to accomplish that end. None 
other will they or can they achieve. Napoleon and Washington 
could not have changed places. The latter could never have 
calmed the maddened feelings of the French, or combined in 
one the opposing parties: the former could not have led this 
country from the embarrassment and weakness of tts early years, 
to its after pros} erity and strength. Granting, then, that a Wash- 
ligton would have appeared, he would have appeared th vain if 
then and there he had lived and acted, it had been but greatness 
and goodness thrown away. 
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But, no man can prove what would have happened if France 
had never known a Bonaparte. ‘The whole matter is Wrapt in 
obscurity, and it is not for man to lift the veil that hides it. We 
are, therefore, to consider the effects, merely, of his career, and 
decide aceordingly. One of the most Important has been already 
touched on, viz. union. ‘This was a positive and absolute good, 
but it likewise prevented evil. 

The French had acquired huge, distorted, and unnatural views 
of freedom and equality—principles that existed with them in 
name alone. For they can only flourish where the mind is no- 
ble-born and free. These ideas were more than carried out in 
action; so that the great republic was sullering, in faet, the worst 
despotism. The eareer of Napoleon tended directly to coutteract 
these ill tendencies of the former part of the revolution. — It gave 
to the birth and intellect of the nation, that consequence and in- 
fluence, so long monopolized by the Parisian mob; and taking 
from the noble the power to oppress, took also from the people 
the will to resist. Nothing, indeed, seems so well adapted to 
succeed such a revolution, as such a career—short, brilliant, and 
iron handed. But we find that at last, the French, wearied by 
continual war, and conscious that the rightful heir to the throne 
was deprived of his just possession, began to waver in their al- 
Jevianee to an emperor whose fortunes appeared to be falling. 
Just at this time, that unseen hand which had bestowed the 
scepter and the diadem, wrested both away, leaving his brows 
encircled by a green, but tattered wreath. "The nation having 
now experienced the evils of either extreme, were prepared to 
rest content with a proper medium. Accordingly we find Louis 
AVitL immediately ascending the throne, yet limited in his power 
by the constraints of a free constitution. 

Again, one of the most important causes that led to the revo- 
lution, was the oppression of the serf by his feudal lord. The 
people served hard task masters. If the nobles had recovered 
their ancient ascendancy by force of arms, as they might have 
done, had not a general, like Napoleon, been found to meet them, 
there can be no doubt that it would have fared ill with the people. 
They would have paid a dear penalty for their audacity. But 
Bonaparte gave to the free prince iples of the French revolution 
just what they needed, stability. "The vassal in France has 
broken his chain forever: but it might have been rivetted anew, 
had he never served a Bonaparte. 

Such are a few of the effects of his career on France : but. as 
another has remarked, “as yet we see but the beginning of the 
end.” But such aman as Bon: parte, and such a carcer as was 
his, could not but exert an intluence direct and powerful on the 
other nations of Europe. He wrote a lesson for despotic princes 
with a pen of iron. He humbled their pride, and taught them 
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the autumn wind, as it bore the murmur of falling leaves and 
sighed the dirge of the waning year. She made her home in the 
ge tle breeze th: it called forth the wild- wood notes and Wi ake d 
the ancient forest’s melodies, and she even tamed the storm to 
speak no longer in notes of unvaried dissonance. At the sight of 
her the groves broke forth in song, and the light air trembled 
with the sounding wings and myriad voices of living creatures, 
that sailed unseen through its clear, blue depths. She turned to 
gentle cadences the voice of the rill that murmured down the 
dizzy heights of the mountain, and joined its gayer notes in sym- 
phony with the measured swell of the river that rolled its waters 
through many lands. She haunted the cavern, the glen, the 
shores of the silent lake, with echoes : she swelled and combined 
the many thunders of the cataract into one awful hymn; and she 
made the numberless waves of the ocean all accord to utter forth 
music. 

Again the hearts of the fugitives gladdened, for the bright and 
renovated world around them gave them hope that the time might 
come when they would think no more of the woes of exile. Al- 
ready they began to feel that the evil of the curse was half re- 
moved; already they began to gaze with rapture on the fair and 
glorious things with which earth was filled ; already they began 
to jo their united voices in praising the one Great Father, with 
the deep and solemn anthem that nature hymned through all his 
works. ‘They no longer thought the world would be cheerless 
and lonely to them ; for the bright earth beneath, and blue heav- 
ens above, now seemed to them but one living temple, built by 
the hands of an omnipotent Architect, susti ined by the pillars of 
the everlasting mountains, hung around with the gorgeous tapes- 
try of sunset skies and starry nights, tuned to the sound of accord- 
ant symphonies and the rolling unison of voices sweet. 

And thus was the mission of the bright spirits ace complished ; 
and they returned up on high and were received with acceptance 
in the presence of the Holy One. 


EPILEGOMENA. 


Rrapen, we beg pardon for ‘ cutting your acquaintance’ for the last two meet 
ings. We are very near-sighted, and unintentionally passed you without tipping 
ourhats. We felt vexed and mortified; but if an early and hearty profession of 
good-will ean. in any measure, atone for this thoughtless breach of civility, we 
vow by the College Laws, section by section, yea, we call to witness the manes 
of all the slaughtered victims of the Freneh—not Revolution—but cook, that our 
inner eve has always been bent upon you, although our outer vision, dimmed by 
February fogs, failed to betray the customary sigus of recognition Allow us to 
present to you alphabetic c, our colleagues and ourselves 
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Boxieacer, so christened from the beauty of his physiognomy, was entered this 
world a gentleman, with a recommendation from Lord Chesterfield. He is the 
incarnation of neatness and gentility. Would you catch him in dishabille, you 
must look for him under his bed-clothes ; for daylight never sees him but in satin 
cravat, boots polished, hair arranged a la Paris, and every feature composed, as if 
for a miniature. Beneath this neat exterior, however, is a mind as polished as a 
diamond, animate with beautiful figures, stored with classic gems, quick at repar- 
tee, and possessed of a diction shaped with elegance, amber-like and graceful. He 
utters his criticisms with a volubility so easy and unembarrassed, that you doubt 
whether strictures, so rapidly pronounced, can be the deliberate decisions of his 
mind. Tle is a great arbiter elegantiarum ; of amatory verses, professes to be a 
perfect judge, a clam which ts seldom disputed, enforced as it uniformly is, by a 
studied display of an emerald signet. Ina word, Boniface is the Willis of our 
corps. Among the “ great rejected,” this might be inseribed upon him ; 


EPITAPH UPON BONIFACE. 
Underneath this marble cover, 
Lies the reading of a lover; 
Lettered and gilt, moroeco-bound, 
Such matter sure, is very sound. 


Fiptanres. With the features of this our oriental associate, you are already fa- 
miliar from previous description. To poetry, he always cherished a decided an- 
tipathy ; and such is the effect of this feeling, that by a kind of instinet he can 
foresee for a respectable way in a composition, the approach of a figure or of a in- 
verted sentence. He has traveled much, and with observation; and during inter- 
ruptions im long essays, offen relates with effect, the incidents of his tour. He 
holds some peeuliar notions in regard to marriage, and looks with contempt upon 
the gallant ideas of Boniface. He delivers his opinions in a weighed and meas- 
ured tone. For whatever is past, he feels a strong reverence—talks frequently in 


praise of old books and old customs, and prides bimself much upon the antiquity 
of his family. 


EPITAPH UPON FADLADEEN. 


A huge old folio, a rich world of wealth, 
That calm attention courts and not by stealth : 
In dust he rests, in cobwebs let him lay, 
That tell of rev'rence and antiquity. 


We beg leave next, reader, to introduce ourselves, Oc; and for this purpose 
hand you a letter of introduction from our teacher to the President—our certificate 
of moral character is even more flattering than this. “ Dear Sir,—The bearer of 
this, Mr POP. Oc, has been under my instruction for the last two years. He 
seoms to be a young man of respectable parts. [trust you will have reason to be 
satistied with his application, while under your care. Hoping that he may not 
dishonor my long charge over his mental and moral training, | am, Sir, yours re- 
speettully, Tuomas Fintixna Perrinone.” 

We may say, too, without flattery, that we ever have had an especial dislike to 
attention from professors and tutors ; and decline as much as possible, all inter- 


views with the president. To one aspect of the country, we have a fixed aver- 


sion; not that brooks, and breezes, and trees, and grass are not very pretty things 
when studying poetry, or taken by themselves—but linked with a letter of intro- 
duction to the Rev. Mr. Farthingule, dealt out to one like an article of commerce, 
a quid pro quo, wherein “ The President and Fellows of Yale College,” authorize 
the said reverend, to afford you all the staples of poetry and landscape, together 
with a sufficient modicum of advice, for so long a time, in consideration that you 
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hold your countenance as rigid as a carved brass-knocker, and that you learn for 
the twenty-fifth time at least, all the rules of Latin, Greek, and English Grammar, 
(we throw in this parenthesis to allow you and ourselves time to breathe ; and 
trust, that our motives will be appreciated, when the length of the for going sen 
tence, and the principles of respiration are considered,) when nature is made to 
wrap up such a pill, we are unavoidably reminded of the days of erst, when fa 
ther threatened and mother coaxed, and we pouted, at the swallowing of a susp 
cious looking “ bit of preserves.” We crave pardon for dwelling so long upon 
ourselves; but if this remark is not true, “ that no man is a here to his valet, 
surely, another will not be questioned, “ every man is a hero to himself 
EPITAPH UPON O«@, 
An odd book, interlined 
With red, green and blue ; 
© Common plac es you ll find, 
Intermingled through. 

Puaow is the philosopher of our board—one, however, who has been driven to 
philosophy, and who shelters his chagrin behind certain wise saws. There is 
every reason to believe that he was once jilted in love, from his frequent declama 
tion upon the faithlessness and follies of women. A fine-looking fellow he os 
too; and capricious must have been the will of the fair one, who could have 
slighted an offer, better than which, she has probably never had an opportunity of 
declining. Phaon is but little given to laughter, and never, but when provoked 
by the stupidity or folly of his fellows; and then his smile wears such a serious 
air, that frivolity would as soon think of jesting over Young's Night Thoughts 
A stern eritic is Phaon. Chilling fall his strictures upon those jeu de paroles that 
are sometimes thrown off by literary triflers. He always gives chapter and verse 
for his opinions. He has acquired, from an extensive acquaintance of the world, 
a great fund of anecdotes, pieces of history, and a full knowledge of genealogies 
and interesting localities of every kind. With these he connects great principles, 
binds down arguments upon the cavilling, at the same time that he attracts and 
wins the unprejyudiced by their interest. 


EPITAPH UPON PHAON, 

Whate'er's dispersed through many a land and age, 
Is here compressed and gathered in one book 
Wisdom and thought and foolseap mark the page, 

Where Indolence will ever run and look. 


The last associate that we shall bow into your presence is Tunat You can 


be at no loss to read his character at sight. That deferential air and address, tell 
the politician, as clearly as the figures upon a bank note indicate its value. He 


belongs to neither of the great political divisions—talks largely of reform, and 
complains most lugubriously of the utter dereliction by our statesmen of the 


principles of politieal economy. Yet a right down good fellow is this same pol 
tien 


Ile has the sound sense to act upon the principle, that whatever is, is 
best, although he believes that the present may be amended; and while he sat- 
arizes the public, knows how to “ cross his legs and sip his wine, and enjoy a 
wood fire and a laugh, as heartily as those who live only for these things. Yes: 
often shall we hie us in imagination from the vulgar world to room, No. —— 
But, reader, forgive a whim of ours; we must go alone. There are times—but I 
hate that way of sentimentalizing. All T would have you understand is, that 
these social meetings are episodes in the regular on of College, coruseating to 
the initiated, but unintelligible to others without notes; and we would as soon 
think of appending comments to a witticism. Those peals of laughter, bubbling 
up from the very soul of souls, breaking out into one full volume, or ringing like 
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the glad, musical jungle of bells! Ha! ha! How it would startle the staid 
suph. or fresh., absorbed in the depths of Euclid or the Odyssey! Ha!ha! But 
we must sober ourselves and write 
TUBAL 8 EPITAPH. 
To what shall we liken thee, good-natured man ? 
To an almanac, * laughing” and jolly ? 
But these are too common, and, doubt it who can, 
They start rank fun, but end ranker folly. 
No! you're a Blackwood, all dashing and strong, 
But Maga is tory—most surely wrong. 


Srnine! parent of smiles, almoner of heaven, welcome! for with thee come 
“ The melody of birds, the whisperings of the trees.”’ 
‘* Magic is in thy touch!” 

We confess it: we feel it unlocking the rivulets of the soul, and bidding its wa- 
ters gush out. ‘To be sure, we like not altogether the capriciousness of Mareh— 
now throwing sunshine, now wind, and anon rain upon you. Yet ¢ ts not winter, 
old turnkey. Besides, there is something about a spring matin that expands 
one's benevolence. You meet a class-mate, and greet him with a“ good morn- 
ing,” with a full hearty accent, and not with that falling intonation and compres. 
sion of voice, which mark the hasty and gruff salutation of December. You take 
your hands out of your pockets, fling your cloak into one corner, and hie then 
forth with a free step. But every thing is awake before you: the sun is up, and 
looks with a kind, auntish sort of good nature upon all things; the sound of the 
bells rings silvery, and troops of rosy-cheeked and pouting-lipped cherubs, with 
their tiny fingers locked into each other, are sauntering along in busy chatter ; while 
behind, follow their saucy brothers, pulling at the bonnets of their sisters, or by 
mistake peeping in upon some wee favorite. Give us back again the days of the 
hoop, and put around our necks that broad, square collar, the last thing which our 
mother smoothed and arranged before she dismissed us to school, and we will cut up 
our quill into a pop-gun—send these sheets to the printer's devil, or to any other 
satellite that waits upon manhood, and kick boots, straps, and stocks into the gar- 
ret. Old clothes, bye the bye, are no slight recommendation of this season. One 
never thinks of whistling or singing in a new suit—and new boots—reader, 
did you ever have a pair of fashionables drawn in tight proximity to a flourishing 
vegetable crop? if you did, you never got them in March. No, this is the month 
when one is decidedly out: out of doors, out at the elbows, and out of cash. 
Yet gayety is abroad—jocund, light-limbed gayety—quickening the blood in its 
courses—sending a flush to the cheek, and a liquid beauty to the eye. 

Alas! there is one whom we should have addressed at this time, whose cheek 
no spring will flush, whose eye will no more joy in the pleasant light of the sun. 
Yestermorn he passed through our ranks with the merriest heart and the loudest 
laugh, among us ; to-day he is carried forth, and his comrades ask for Cot.ins, 
not among the living. The hushed voice, the inquiring eye, and the suppressed 
step of his companions, tell that he died not as others die, wasted slowly by dis- 
ease. The waters covered him. But while we mourn a class-mate, and twine 
myrtle about the shaft broken, rudely, suddenly broken, there are others, whose 
grief is not like ours. With them was his childhood and years of youth. Watch- 
ings, and tenderness, and prayers, and hopes, were theirs. With fond anxiety 
they were waiting the near period when they should receive a son ripened into 
the scholar, bringing with him, and about him, the certificate of his academm 
course finished: but alas! he will never return the embraces of friends ; his coun. 
tenance is changed—the shroud and sheet are there. 





